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ABSTRACT 



. . The major portion of this report provides a narrative 
summary and description of the work of the project, its context 
evaluation, and recommendations. The major objectives of this 
three-year project were to: 1) field test and evaluate new K- 12 
social studies curriculum project materials, and 2) design a new- K- 12 
social studies framework based on findings from the field test. These 
objectives were tied to a larger goal, that of more effectively 
meeting the cognitive and affective needs of students in social 
studies classes. However, the findings of the first two years 
persuaded the staff to alter the objectives of the project to develop 
a "change package'! of materials that would do something to teachers 
to cause them to become intrinsically motivated to improve their own 
programs. The change package consisted of six basic documents 
produced by the staff, and a wide range of handouts. In addition, 
there were various in-service materials to help teachers move through 
the various stages of curriculum reform. The primary findings of the 
experimental implementation of the change package were that- 1) 
teachers can be motivated to change their programs, and 2) the 
package developed^ useful but its contribution is small compared to 
what is needed. The specifics of these findings are spelled out in 

r ® po fJ* Appendices include many of the instruments developed and 
used by the project. (FDI) .... 
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II. NARRATIVE 



A. SUMMARY 



sSfiSent 1 delifeon? SCtS ' Unf ° rtUnately ' *> "<* that^estion 

The second characteristic of the Proiect is that "th* nm „ M j, 
was not implemented until the third and fiS year Sost Stle^fi 

be judged a success depending on whether Se researcTfiidiXs and 
"Sen Pr0dUCed by the Pr ° jeCt are * others thrSSStX 

clSef. cognmvB «"» affective needs of students in social studies 

^jft^^ 8 ^^»^^ M a c/Scr * 

economic suburban area iiwhediately north of SaTprancfsco. 

«?rhnoi c 2S. Pro:iect was h< ?"sed in the Marin County Superintendent 

^nsh??^%^J/° mP ^ iV ! SOCial studi * s ^S?22Se? was 
established. The staff consisted of Mr. G. Sidney Lester, the director 
and two project associates, Dr. David J. Bond andMr? Ga^ A. Knox? 
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a- J^t P T°J ect activities began with the identification, purchase 
and distribution to K-12 teachers of $65,000 worth of new social 
curriculum materials. These materials were placed £ 2T0 cJSsro^s 
where approximately 4500 students used them 5u?Sg Ttwo yea? fSS test. 

• ^"estionnaires were developed for students and teachers to 

m?^r^S r ?2° S J tiVe 1 rcSP0,,Se 10 trials 
program materials as a class as compared to traditional materials. 

m {f 3117 £ijldin « s came out of the field test, four of which are that 

(1) teachers were a more crucial variable than any of the Serials 

(2) only one new program, "Man: A Course of StuoV," dewWd bv the 
to^'Srf^rer «^ *^W& sWbe superior 

to any of the old or new social studies materials with the nrv^VhiA 
exception, of "Man: A Course cf Study." Tte &S'sSoiSSe Sii latter 
(P^ 001) StatlStlcall y significant at a very high^SSSce llvel ' 



teadi.^f-k? ^! ld t6St Was conducted » two committees of local 
311(1 administrators were at work with the Project staff One 

f&T«"*5?^V^»S ^/" 12 S ° Cial stuSes e Vrr?Sium^ormat. 
Members of this committee emphasized over and over that a curriculum 

S k «J* t to "do something" to the tead^to^™™ 
stressed that it should not merely be a 250-page description of an ideal 
social studies program. Particularly this typf of ^S^wa! per- 
ceived as not being useful if it did^ot pr^LanlT^i^Iemen- 

^ n *? e f* ndi ?« s of these first two years persuaded the staff to 
23S to iSS^- 0 ?' ^ / r0jeCt * * was determined that wSt Sas 

Safwould ^^?££i. S i Ud i eS J 88 a ' ,change P acka « e " of materials 
tnat woulrs do something" to teachers to cause them to become intrin- 

TtaP&S'lES "t 1 ** C0Uld md Would ^e Ser^rograms. 
ihe Project staff se% to work to develop the "change package." 

The Project staff had at this point spent two vears anaivrimr 
many new social studies materials, the P profeSional litSSuJS Ind ?he 

SS.* af°S5f?> ?" £ i eld - The Staff ag^edoi e S^ e majcr 
E2S«™ J i- trad ^tional, and many new social studies programs, are 

S^SdeS.^^ifl^ rcSpeCt5 ' ^PP^Priate'fSrTweniLth 
extent thS * }l )social studies programs can be improved only to the 

S ^ , f aCUl 7 "5 3 Sch001 is 3016 willi "g tS change its pro- 
dZLT tJll ord ? r 1 for teachers in a school to make significant 

t^lELSSI n?^ StUdi 5 S Pr ° gram raust thorough?? understand 
the implications of the preceding two statements. They must in fact 

10 
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rethink and redesign their total programs, from rationale through pro- 
gram evaluation and, although- they must do this for themselves, they 
must have guidance. ' 7 

The change package envisioned by the Project, then, had to 
serve two functions. It had to "do something" to teachers which would 
encourage them to undertake this task, and provide them the tools 
necessary to accomplish the task. . 

„. o+ -Jte Package consisted of six basic documents produced by 

the staff , as well as a wide range of "handouts," some of which were 
written by non-Project personnel. In addition/there was a wide rSge 
of in-service" materials developed to help teachers move through the 
various stages of curriculum reform. 8 

The basic documents in the change package are titled: 

Social Studies Teacher Self-Diagnosi s Inventory 

2 - A Directory of Research and Curriculum Dev elopment Projects 
in social Studies Education c * 

3 « Curriculum Materials Examination System 

4. MSSP Field Test Results: 1968-69; 1969-70 

5 - If It Ain't Survival. . . It's Catastrophe 

6 - Child Devel opment and Social Studies C urriculum Design: 
Toward a Rationale g 

r- l j * Seven P ro 8 ram schools were selected to participate in the one-year 
field test implementation of the change package. Two high schools, three 
intermediate schools, and two elementary schools participated in the 
implementation. The objective of this experiment was to determine to 
what extent school faculties will modify their curricula when provided 
the Change Package and minimal outside assistance. Said differently, the 
Project staff was interested in finding out whether significant curricular 
resources 311 b/ iatTinS icall y motivated faculties provided limited 

The primary findings of the experimental implementation of the 
Change Package, roughly stated, is that teachers can be motivated to 
change their programs; the Change Package developeT'at MSSP is useful- 
and when measured against what is needed, our contribution is"~quite small. 
The specifics of these findings are fuither explained in this final report. 
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d • ■ . T !? i ! summary would be incomplete if it were not said that the 
^A^lv^LtZT^ S? ^ ith 3 S ? nse 0f ^complishmeit? AlSSgf we 
feelSS LoM? n fhr? i ,S 0 ?K tl,ne t0 We are P^suaded that our Jood 

SStSa l3S ? three years is not illusory. We are happy to 

oTSaxto Sun^ 0 ^ 7 t0 ^ StUdentS / «Wt. 



70 



B. CONTEXT 



1. The Locale 



^i 50 ?? S £ udies Project is located in Marin County, 
immediately north of San Francisco, California. Marin County, the tar- 
mLc^mK 0 k Pr °j ect > is a predominantly white middle and upper middle 
class suburban area with a small portion of the populace in remote rural 

tr^c^-u ^r 5 * °f h ^ pr °p ert y v ^, P ^e pSuSJr^oSS 

?£r^JT ty r ha ! been relatjv: ^y slow in recent years. Consequently, 
^^^i C0Unty yet S° J e devel °Ped- Many residents commute to 
professional, executive and other white-collar jobs in San Francisco 



2. The Schools 



™, V ^ nc l sdl001 system (Eluding the community college) 
serves grades K-14. There are 114 schools totaling some 52,000 students. 

SL^ a ^n Per ^ Upi1 ex P enditure ^ Marin County schools averages approxi- 
mately $850. The range in 1969-70, however, went from a high of $1915 in 

SSn^ S n^f t0 + 3 l^J? 15 , fa another ' ^epting the Novato Unified 
School District and the Fairfax School District, Ma?in County school sys- 

tEif'ZSS?' f ? r - the most P art > £ ree of financial crises in recent * 
years, though each is being forced to cut back on expenditures. 

3. Needs Assessment 

M ® val " a Ji°Ii of Marin Count y school curricula was conducted by 
the North Bay PACE Center in 1967 as a part of a regional survey of cur- 
ricular needs. The PACE evaluation revealed that vocational education 
programs and social studies programs, when contrasted with all other cur- 
ricular areas, were most urgently in need of fundamental reform. The 

2i?^J r °S rainS v, fe B £a ? sh0 F o£ "Bating both student and parent expec- 
tations of what should exist when compared with what was actually provided. 

The original assessment showed overwhelmingly that the social 
^ tudie % c ^ ri > cu J a ™* neither the cognitive nor affective developmental 
needs of Marin County students. From this assessment were derived the 
specific objectives of the Project (see below). 
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4. Historical Background 



wrote ■?FS5 P T?Jii tS 6 flndln « s of the needs assessment, the PACE staff 
wrote an ESEA, Title III project proposal designed to update social studio 
programs in Marin County. Under the auspices of Br V^gil S? Sllis 

^e^Z/T^ftT of . Schools » ^ proposal 22%£t£d to'the 
Unotad S^atm <^fxce of Education. On April 1, 1968, federal funds wore 
granted for "A Social Studies Curriculum for a Modern World." Popular^ 
known as the Marin Social Studies Project, it set out to (1 field test 
and evaluate recently developed curricular materials, and (2) dlsignT 
tZl n <£l A 0CXa i StUdieS c 4 rriculura for a modem world.- G. Sidney Lester 

C^?r? SI??? C T Ul J ant f0r Mt ' Diabl ° ***** School BisSict in ' 
Contra Costa County, became Project Birector. 
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C. THE PROGRAM 



1. Scope of the Program 

The 50,000 students in grades kindergarten through twelve in school* 
St^StSTSnS- A three adjoining countiefwSe Se^nSc™ 1 * 

Project* be neficiaries of the proposed three-year efforts of the 

In view of the needs assessment, the goal of the Proiect was rather 

S^sSSnS b et t t r. meet ^ 1 the cogAitive g and af fec?ivl nleSs of 
county students in their social studies classes. 

m fiJftill^'A* 0 r ? ach goa1 ' tile Pr °j ect objectives were to 
QJlt ~ ? f evaluate recently developed materials from social 
nS?o? S^^ 1Um ^ ve l?P m ? nt ejects across the nation for the pur- 
1 SSL I ^^.^ utilizing the best of these materials, and (2) de- 
velop a new and implementable K-12 social studies curriculum design. 

After two years of careful analysis and evaluation, the emoirical 

cou^be SiS^V? Pr ° jeCt U 6Vident ^ stat^goaf 

could be better met if changes were made in the specific objectives The 

revised objectives became (1) to raise the level of inquiry presses used 
in the classroom by students, (2) to increase the quantity^? sSdlS- 
teacher and student-student classroom interactions? and (3) t o Sprove 
student attitudes toward social studies. improve 

mi ^ SeCond year of ^ Pr °ject it became evident that 

(ljclassroom material, not selected by teachers and, (2) an ideal K-12 
SSSef Z^Jf 1 !K e 221 cr "cial variables in improving Se ToSaT 
studies program. The two variables which appeared to be of greatest 

s C S 6 ^™ IS te ?f erS ' W ° r , kin ? ****** t0 social 
Stools! Pr0gram designs based 011 more specific student 



2 . Personnel 

a. Project Staff 



Initially, the Project staff consisted solely of the Proiect 

avS^ W nL W ^^? P ^ le fOT ^ifying and securing currently 
available new social studies materials and providing a framework in 
which teachers could be taught to use these P innovative SoSSsV " t 
soon oecame evident that an additional staff member was needed. 
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Director! His SspSnl?S5t?^S SSrJff """J?**' as Project 

Proiect's arHvi«« »j u- -or the overall coordination of the 

identify thei?SrtiLS?Sa?S?S^ S5° C1 ^ e h ! lp ^ d P 10 *™ scho01 * 
lum deSgn and EXSSS S?vi?Ls 31(1 aSS1Sted With CUrricu " 



b. Project Conmittees 



n^on c C • Member ship m each committee numbered some fifteen 

inZriT?omty? g * ° £ S 60 * 1 ' 3 ? 1 * 0 md ^ placement realities 

(1) thw I ffldhS?hSi d Sfi f W ° rk P roceeded w ith these committees that 

16 



(2) that a K-12 curriculum should not be developed as a pre-Dackaced 
*~»f' " «"ly be implemented by other teachers. toslqKfthe 

«?S f CO!,,n ; ttees ^ re "^fie-i ~ that they could work Mivldu- 
Shich ih* P^ct^-daSsL beC S e S0Un<Un f boaI ^ for *» i'^^s 

S£S tte'utUizatSn £ i e i^ teSte ?- ^"KttESHS^b* 
eliminated the utilization of the committees in the third year. 



-G. Clerical Staff 



1orf . the Project staff developed and disseminated information col- 
lected and analyzed data, and engaged in training activiSes the slz?^ 
the clerical staff fluctuated widely. The S?ne of^e lieSca? start 
(indeed of the whole Project) was, however, two highly quLif iS 2cre- 

£55 tWl' f °™ii ^ *? e ei g»^-to-five expertaLiesT X? £J em- 
ployed full time, the other three-quarter time. 

clerica? t st a ff n, ^^L t - n ° t6 the selection of the Project and 
As Staffer Str0rlg ra PP ort staff members. 

Sn2 Si, k • • coraner Jted, "There were no personnel problems. It was 
from the beginning to end, a happy ship." Indeed it was further noted ' 
as an individual observation, but one which could be said bfaU Sat the 

nS^flSi 3 ?-? 6 F° 3fl ? ? aS n0t ^ ** most produce years' of hif 
professional life, but the happiest as well." The kev to succeS hi* +L 
dynamics of interpersonal relationships as one ^ ortLf^c?? * 



3. Procedures 

a. Organizational Details 



.This report covers the thirty-nine month life of the Proiect thp 
period it received Title III funds. The offices of the Proiect S'lo 
C rT±ZT e ^ C0Unt ^ Superintendent of SchooS ^ice^cSte ^ 
Si f ^i a * J 19 ? ect activities were carried on both in these surroundings 
^Seflro^i 5 f C ? Unt r* for minor incmvenfSc^whJch 

°2?r red from t P e u J° tirae » ^ Physical arrangements made for the Proiect 

?esiS?ce Sn^^' DUring itS U S P 6 * 0 *' Project est^JSo f 
resource center, conference room, working areas, and staff offices all 

n^S™ t0 an ? th f r * Bxce P t for sch °° ls in tL eSreme 

K^flrift? ° f tiie C0U !J^ 311(1 ^ comnunitie^ese 
Project facilities were readily accessible to Marin County educators. 

out th* ^L th !i, f0a fr2 f Project was t0 wrk wi ^h teachers through- 

C °? lt ?»- ^ °! flces md facilities of the individual 

CprojlS demented each other for the activities conduced by 
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***** "Iliese activities were periodically reviewed, both by the Proiect 

^ * • ^ f 0rraa , tive evaluation conducted by the Proiect staff as it ' 

uie second year (both meeting on a released time ha*^ m A Jul * AUU P b 
SL" e « ta „*• thiri gar created^e&ack^ nlcessarTtaJerattSn 0 " 
S2^S?n?" -J 0 ?-" *?* 3,11 P° tenti al recipients 3 ProieS aSivittes 

fetees ^S/TLS !" ^f"" 1 " «» aS^rri^ Sm^" 

mittees with the latest in social studies innovations and Dractices 
Extensive use was made of county-wide workshops to acquaint Sn^ountv 

ttose who desired it. (It must be noted, however, that the sctool which 
made the single most advancement toward fundamental changes in Tts social 

SSSn? TO SS of^^ 001 Whi ^ had m Bducatifln Professions SveJc^nt 
Act grant, part of which was used for release time, freeing teachers to 

ZentT ^ ^ ^ 0th6r Week 0n social studies Sr?iculS 5evS. 



It should be emphasized that the in-service training which was 

SdSBfS %\™ St successful was that which the teach^ tlieSSvef 
identified as being necessary after they took a self-diagnosis test to 
£2S t i« m + e S? blis h responsible-priorities. It is also S?eresSng to 
note that this process resulted in teacher concern for long-range effects 
of their program, rather than the adoption of some current teaching fad 
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b. Activities 



The Marin Social Studies Project had the established eoal of rskin. 
As a consequence of continuous reassessment, the Proiect went 

social studies program based on the stated goal. improve a 

In the second phase of the Proiect specific tools were i<l»n+iff A ,i 
and developed which were based on the cruciaTJariablS taffniS^ir 
improving a social studies program. t0Una necessar y «>r 

Countv w^-^f ^i the maj ? r P*!? activiti es in which teachers in Marin 

!J rB ., dxr ? ctly involved. The activities have been identified accord- 
ing to the development phase in which each occurred. ""^a accord 

1.0 Phase Che - Survey 



1.1 Committee Work 

1.1.1 Framework 

1.1.2 CMAS 

1.2 Field Test of New Materials 
1.2.1 Collect Data 

1.3 County-wide In-service Workshops (3) 

1.4 CCSS Pre-conference 
2.0 Phase Two - Development 

2.1 Development of Change Package 

2.2 Committee Work 
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2.2.1 Individual Tasks 

2.2.2 Observations 

2.3 Marin Conference 

2.4 County-wide In-service Workshop (1) 

2.5 Field Test of New Materials 
2.5.1 Collect Data 

3.0 Phase Three - Implementation 

3.1 Implementation of Change Package 

3.1.1 Administer SDI 

3.1.2 Meet on CMES 

3.1.3 Articulation Meeting 

3.1.4 Program School Activities 

3.2 Series of County-wide In-service Sessions 

3.3 Examination of State Texts 

3.4 Collection of Observation Data 

3.4.1 IA 

3.4.2 IPOS 

3.4.3 Student Attitudes 



(1) Phase One - Survey 

During phase one of the Project the major activity revolved 
around the work of the Project staff with the framework and curriculum 
committees. Major time was devoted to educating the conmittee personnel 
to the latest findings, methods, and ideas in social studies education, 
as well as helping the committee members understand two major documents 
which were expected to serve as the focus of their efforts. 

The framework committee engaged in a critical examination of 
at Py°P°s? d , Social Sciences Education Framework for California P ublic 
Schools which was men awaiting adoption by the State Board of Education. 
Jp curriculum committee, on the other hand, was trained in the use of the 
Curriculum Materials Analysis System developed by the Social Sciences 
Consortium, attiliated with the University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
This committee then analyzed a number of the available curriculum materials 
developed by various projects around the nation. 
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u a j Materials from 35 curriculum development projects were pur- 
chased and placed in classrooms in Marin County, for purposes of collectino 

compiled and analyzed by the Project staff to help in the desien and im- 
? e H^° the County-wide K-12 framework. ?he mSerials^ offered 
to teachers interested in using them on the basis that they would return 

to c^^t q X Stl0nna i r ?/° r teachere md students - ^eMS^ staff SSed 
mteSSf !J£f f £ J? n ?V curricular trials with (b) traditional 
materials. The staff was well aware that voluntary use of new curricular 

7 t ?5 1 ? S J ,y teache P affect the results of the study? It was 

decided, however, that random assignment of materials was not a proper 

wouVd ,«p b f Ca S e *Z e Pr ° jeCt 5° uld not which materials archer 

materials mL^h^fhl^-f ^ ^ ^^ntation of new curricula? 
materials might best be initiated by teachers anyway. 

nf + , The results of the field test information about the effects 

of these curriculum materials on students were compiled and analyzed over 

^Sfv 0 ^ 0 ye ^* .? te 5 ials f»m 20 curricuSn development project 
(Appendix H) were distributed to 270 classrooms during that period 

ditims 7 StUd6ntS US6d ■ thBse materials ^? a varied of con- 

. . «. Yet another major activity during this first phase of the 
Project was the introduction of Marin County teachers to innovative prac- 
tices in the social studies. Several major workshops were conducted^ 
^llllTJi^ 5?cial Studies Council--the local professional 

SENSES S' ? 0Clal stu ? ies teachers. Each of these four workshops- 
three during the first funding year, one the second funding year-pulled 
together social studies educators of national stature. (See Appendix A) 
Eadi of the workshops drew 300-400 Marin County teachers. 

As an outgrowth of the committee work conducted by the Proiect 
each committee member was encouraged to participate in a section meeting 
at the California Council for the Social Studies in the spring of the year 

^L aC ™V eSU - ted i in *» ^kpmant ° £ * cadre of persons In the 7 
target area who gained competencies and skills to carry on certain eeneral 
aspects of the Project after its termination. general 

(2) Phase Two - Development 

™„-m J* beC f ne inescapably obvious that the activities of phase one 

would not achieve the established goal of the Project. The effect of 

25 ^S&JSSf 0 **^ ne ? 1,131:61:1315 innovative ideas to educators was 
w« SSS^P; f 1 required a more systematic approach. For example, it 
^niSJf^V!? 31615 be Evolved in the evaluation and selection 
?fv~i« ^ Jfu^ 056 mat f rials are to be used with the greatest effec- 
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handed to teaSe^n^ ES^?X "2 £ramew °*" which could be 

^amettod^^teta^ to ^ development 

be the princi£al^rK packa * e was to. 

package are described later £ this rS^n- Cl£l ' co ^nts of this 

lar nlrts nf fho iwLl \ report. The creation of the particu- 

rarily dissolved !<£ SSd 2^^?^ reSp6CtS MSSP sta££ te *PO- 
pf deielopiSg morl^owSfu? £2£L to^luT ? *? ^ qUe ^ ion 
requirements of the Project. V ^ 1,111(1116 ^^mentation 

student behavior. J Sta££ ldentl fy measurable changes in 

For two rigorous days these mKtX. 3- i St ^ g ° £ 1116 P ar ticipants) . 
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IXiring the second phase of the Proiect the fi>in * oe * 



(3) Phase Three - Implementation 



to capitalized ^^"JtSf'JSJ^^ ° £ Project were desi ^d 
viable. aSteTs^arst^ 1 ^!^.^^^ t0 • 



SrSS Iffom ^ ° f pr0grM sch001 teach «" 1>> &rther £- 

Seiffre^^fT ^f. se sessions were devoted to aMnisterinethe 

general give-and-take betwSI i pSS2rlSS ^ In addltl0n . tnere was a 
regardinf theXeltat^S eS staff md sdl001 <*achers 
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. . „. The jMfd mandatory meeting took place approximately one 

Caf^e"rateV£f ilffif We h P ?* e " «3f program LSer 

l.at tne rate of one-third of each faculty for one day over a three -dav 

£*2L2 ? 2S.T session ^ ratiGnaS £o ^ IndSiifto 

Sd^SStJ L; t ^ die r pr0gram * By . ****** together one-third of 
dScufs S£r Ji^fw^T aC ^ SS £ the K " 12 spectrum were assembled to 
discuss their common interests. The focus of the articulation sessions 

STiS?, 8 ?"* 1 a i? erieS Ultimately theS ^SiSs bSL 

the basis for small group discussions. Though the questions were modi- 
fied at each session, a sampling shows the topics discussed? 

L ^1^ Jevtl? 1011 ^ £ ° r *** StUdent 111 SOcial studies frm 

2. Among the kinds of things which can be articulated, what things 
are students capable of at primary, upper elementary, inter- 
mediate, and high school levels? 



3. 



What can be done to enhance articulation from grade to grade 
and from school to school? * 



4. What can the individual teacher do to begin to institute an 
articulated K-12 social studies program? 

The voluntary activities included eight after school in-service 

S 8 i?f 8 1 C ? ldUC I 8 S 5 X ^ Pr ° jeCt Sta££ at *» County SchoolToffiS 

1 ^rested teachers. These sessions were focused on the priori^ 
Jh?t?f ""^.^tifted by the tabulated scores of program teachers" m 

otr¥l^SpS^ (SM) - ^ in - S6rViC6 S ' SS?0nS — 

w ac ma „u- ? Uring 1116 £i£th mth o£ ^ school year a Saturday workshop 
5%5?« o^SoV^ ^ t0 all u teaChers ^ the County. There wJ no aXpt 
to group or isolate program school teachers in any way at this meetine 

SSL'*. S eVer 3 ^ 0 : trac 5.^ization of preLntLiLTone fo^o- 
frTa e ter^?e n dg: ofSe SlT ^ 3 £OT th0Se Wh ° admitted *> 

- ™ e ^rd ^^tary activity available to program school 

SSctll S^Sh-? 10 ?? Sta££ aSSi !! ance *> P«*"» Acuities on any 

S f a 1 studies Program for which they requested assistance. 
2E £S£ voluntary in-service activity lasted one 2nd one-half to 

^ afternoon at a program school. They were held on the 
average of one day per week for the remainder of the school year. Since 
eaC JhS^^ aCU i^- had a level of expertise arid varied widely 

2v2 e l cffSf 1 studies programs, the specific topics undertaken at the 

SEE I™? I W !2 dx££ l! Se - Generallv ' however » each participating 
faculty concentrated on the long-range aspects of a proper social studies 
program. They placed little effort on short-term effects. The Project 
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S J. a F fealized that this long- term view would doubtless show less change in 
student behavior on the Project objectives for the funding period, b™ & l 
long-range concentration had the best chance of accomplishing those same 

Sd"a i i£?a!: ^ ° £ a s~t2* .ss- 

to establish In^S^ I^rWfS S5L 

were spent m one case to aid the program faculties in Clearly StlSS 
what therwanted (and/or expected) to accomplish by these sessions. 8 
Additionally each program faculty examined necessary prerequisites leadine 
to the success of their in-service efforts. The Project staff Sen devel? 
22 c L SyS J e f ^ to r schem , a tically show each program faculty how they 
had set out to advance from where they were to where they wanted to be? 
By this means, as various activities were undertaken and completed, the 
individual staffs were able to self-identify their rate of ^ogress 

P*** 0 *" Program sessions were established by the individually 

SCh °? 1S ' 6aCh SCh ° 01 WaS 31,16 t0 ****** ™ Mediately in- y 
temalized sense of progress toward the intended goals of the sessions. 

Hoc4™ * ^ P™ 31 ? activity of most program schools centered on the 

Stffi-£^-« ^J** SC ?° o1 social studies P ro 8 ram - While specific 
vSS tX S d 1 ^ 1 ?? £rom school to school, and particular approaches 
varied, the overall process tended to follow a general pattern. 

Ordinarily the faculties of the program schools first identi- 
fied appropriate goals for their proposed social studies program. The? were 
then encouraged, either from within the faculty or by a Projfct staff Lm- 
ber to look at alternative goals. Normally a dialogue ensued over which 
goals were proper. Particularly when disagreement arose among faculty 
members or when the faculty required feedback from students and community, 
discrete dimensions of a possible goals statement were identified. These 
concise statements were then put in a format which enabled various indi- 
SS 8 H£L 5 f urveyed on ] ™ each felt about the particular items. From 
a o?J!i * was assessed to determine the predominant learning goals. 

A sample form which was used in one such effort is shown in Appendix c. 

After settling on a goals statement (see Appendix m the pro- 
gram faculty typically described some student behaviors to indicate student 
progress toward the program goals. Initially this consisted of a set of 
terminal objectives collectively agreed to by the faculty. The program 
faculties assessed that attainment of these terminal objectives would 
indicate that the students were making satisfactory progress toward the 

J£m Jl™i g ij 1S 1.^5 end £. E shows *» terminal objectives which one pro- 
gram school identified. Objectives were developed by the respective pro- 
gram faculty members in consultation with the Project staff. Typically 
of ttelS lift* ° bjeCtives ^ P recise behavioral terms wa£ the work 
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Throughout this curriculum development process faculty members 
kept the focus of their program clearly in mind. At this stage in the 
development little concern was exhibited about methodology, materials or 
techniques to make the objectives operational. The entire focus remained 
on prescribing appropriate student outcomes, without regard for tools or 
techniques necessary for implementation. 

After terminal objectives were determined at the individual 
schools, the program faculties set out to specify interim objectives 
needed to achieve the terminal objectives. Normally this was accomplished 
by groups of two or three who identified appropriate interim tasks for 
reaching the terminal objectives. After the various terminal and interim 
objectives were stated they were charted on a very large sheet of paper, 
so that the interconnections between the various objectives could be plotted. 
Appendix F shows one portion of the curriculum chart developed at one pro- 
gram school. 

The basic program design was stipulated in identifiable stu- 
dent behaviors. Faculties then pursued means by which these student be- 
haviors could be accomplished. One program school focused on particular 
social science concepts as the organizers for their curriculum. An example 
is shown in Appendix G. 

As the school year came to a close, it was evident that time 
had not permitted the program faculties to move into specific techniques 
and methods necessary for carrying out the prescribed objectives. One 
year of work resulted in program designs, but little work directed toward 
improving specific teacher expertise. There were however obvious modifi- 
cations of teaching behavior as a consequence of rethinking their program 
goals and objectives. 

As an adjunct to these social studies program revision efforts 
the Project staff midway in the year asked for one volunteer from appro- 
priate program schools to carefully apply the Curriculum Materials Examina- 
tion System (PIES') to the books which were being considered for state adop- 
tion in grades 5-8 .social studies. The twofold purpose of the two-day, 
released time sessions was to thoroughly familiarize one teacher at each 
school with the utility of CMES, while at the same time critically examin- 
ing those texts which had passed the first screening process. It was 
expected that each school would then have a resource person in the use of 
CMES. 

The last major activity directly effecting both program and 
comparison faculties was the collection of observation data during the 
latter stages of phase two and, on a pre and post basis, in phase three. 
In phase three an observer trained in Interaction Anal ysis (IA) and the 
Project-developed Inquiry Process Observation System UKfc>). each described 
in the section on evaluation, made periodic visits to randomly selected 
classrooms. Though the program and comparison faculties were not appraised 
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of the specific reasons for the observations, i.e., the Project objectives 
concerning student classroom behavior, each teacher was free to look at 
the data collected in the observations and have the instruments explained. 
As a result of this activity, several teachers became very interested in 
now IA and IPOS could help them improve their teaching. 

Motivation in this particular type of project is crucial. Its 
third year design as a voluntary, recipient- directed program required 
participant motivation. If program faculties were unreceptive the entire 
Project failed. So while it is always hoped that the desire to begin, 
and then continue, will be self -perpetuating, it was especially necessary 
in the third year design. 

Phases one and two had a distinct motivational advantage in 
that those persons the Project worked with were given materials to use, 
with the only limitation that they had to be evaluated by a simple question- 
naire at the conclusion of their use. The members of the committees atten- 
ded meetings on a release time basis, with their expenses paid. Consequent- 
ly those activities were predictably successful since there were directly 
tangible benefits, i.e. , books, released time, paid expenses, to the persons 
involved. r 

The Project went to great lengths to seex that program teachers . 
were intrinsically motivated during the third phase. The Project placed * 
its own restraints on how it would attempt- to motivate teachers. It was 
determined that program costs had to be kept as low as possible to encourage 
any school or district to adopt the program. If wholesale release time and 
massive amounts of money were spent to motivate teachers to continue, it 
was likely that success would result— but no district could afford to under- 
write such activities. Consequently every activity undertaken by the Project 
with the program schools was designed to keep costs low, yet make positive 
gains toward satisfactory completion of the program objectives. 

At the initial mandatory meeting with program school faculties, 
each faculty was provided with a selected number of professional books to 
help the school start or supplement a professional library. Titles of the 
specific texts distributed for this purpose are found in Appendix I. 



In addition to the professional literature, the Self-Diagnosis 
nventorv and the Curriculum Materials Examination System was received by 
ach member of the program faculties, other publications provided to the 



Boutwell, Clinton. Social Science Concepts. Data and Media. 
Knox, Gary A. Child Development and Social Studies Curricul um 

Design: Toward a Rationale . " " ' — 

Knox, t&ry a. If It Ain't Survival ... It's Catastrophe . 
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Lester, Sid, David Bond, and Gary Knox. A Directory of Rese arch 
^fflg Curriculu m Development Projects in~ Social Studies Educa tion. 

MSSP Field Test Results: l^-6t)_: 1965-70 . — 

Proposed So cial Sciences framework for California Public Schools . 

Each was designed to offer the teacher new perspectives concerning a 
social studies program. (All these materials are described below?) 

The source for Project motivational strategy came from the 
research of Leon Festinger. In his works (the most important being A 
Theory of Cognitive Dissonance. Stanford, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1957) he identified that persons are motivated to reduce dissonance 
(incongruent cognitive elements) which they perceive. The Project there- 
fore aimed at introducing dissonance to teachers regarding their thinking 
about ^ their social studies programs. The teacher would in turn be helped 
to reduce that dissonance. It was determined that this method would best 
aid the improvement of social studies programs in Marin County. 

The SDI had been designed with Festinger's theory of cogni- 
tive dissonance as the basic motivational device. Through its use 
questions were raised within program teachers for which they needed answers 
Help was forthcoming from both the SDI and the Project staTf. The articu- 
lation meeting was also designed to cause teachers a degree of frustration 
(dissonance), i.e., they came to perceive the basic inefficiency for stu- 
dents of the typically segmented social studies programs. This meeting, 
in conjunction. with the SDI, may have caused the program schools to under- 
take the m-service activities they did. 

'In the case of both the SDI and the articulation meeting, the 
program teachers discovered that the Project staff had no intention of 
giving them THE ANSWER. It soon became apparent that the Project staff 
was to operate as a facilitator and be a data source, but not the authority 
with THE word on what the best program and techniques might be. Since the 
crucial variable in improving programs is the teacher, it is necessary that 
the changes they undertake be the consequence of high cognitive level under- 
standing, and not the result of being told to make those particular changes. 

It was essential for the program schools to identify their own 
program needs and goals so that they could investigate the problems they 
perceived. This is not to say that the Project did not provide guidance 
where it was needed or requested, but the final decision rested within 
the program schools. 

Certain external incentives were used. Release time consisted 
of approximately one and one- half days per faculty member. Every program 
teacher was allocated fifty dollars to spend on any materials he wished. 
Project secretaries offered typing services on occasion. The professional 
books mentioned above were a source of external motivation (they also served 
as sources of data for the issues which the program teachers identified). 
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The nature of the public school system requires that teachers 
accumulate college units to advance on the salary schedule. In order to 
help teachers spend more time on their social studies program development 
activities, the Project arranged with a local college to give teachers 
unit credit for their efforts. The only cost to the interested teachers 
was a small administrative fee charged by the college, since the instruc- 
tor salaries were borne as a part of the regular Project activities. 

u- . , „ .Throughout its duration the Project provided several services 
which aided in pursuit of the objectives. The establishment of a resource 
center at the Project offices provided a valuable source of information 
tor teachers interested in making changes and keeping current on social 
studies education. Tne center consisted of five major sections. An ex- 
tensive array of selected articles and other social studies information 
was available on a free distribution basis. A second section consisted 
of sample materials which the Project was field testing. Another contained 
books under consideration for state adoption. There was also an extensive 
library of professional books available on a check-out basis .J Finally 
there existed a section of the resource center devoted to the newsletters 
and reports of various social studies projects and organizations around 
the nation, as well as various publications of professional organizations. 
The center proved to be a magnet which drew persons from far and near, 
since there was no comparable collection west of the Rockies. The collec- 
tion of books, periodicals, etc., grew during the three years. 

. The Project established a close working relationship with the 

local social studies professional organization. Indeed, the Project and 
the Marin Social Studies Council jointly sponsored several of the confer- 
ences. This served to strengthen the council while simultaneously dissemi- 
nating Project findings and conducting Project- related activities. This 
cooperative contact remained strong throughout the Projects lifespan. 

run • ^ internal Project activity which took place in each phase 
of the Project, but was ultimately the ' crucial reason for whatever success 
the Project experienced, was the constant staff interaction which took place 
on matters of substance. Not only did this interaction take place among 
the professional staff members but also with the clerical staff. This 
interaction resulted in the identification of fundamental changes necessary 
in social studies and education in general. 

c. Materials 

The focus of the Marin Social Studies Project was to raise the 
cognitive and affective levels of Marin County students in their social 
studies programs. As the Project collected data on how classroom changes 
could most effectively be instituted, the materials appropriate to effect 
these • changes in each phase of the Project were identified. As with the 
activities, the use of materials went through three distinct periods. 
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Phase one had been premised on the notion that the new and innovative 
student materials from the various social studies curriculum projects/ 
teamed with a limited amount of teacher in-service could bring about the 
best social studies programs as identified in the Project goal. Phase two 
recognized the greater importance of the, teacher as the crucial variable 

^"^MiL S ^S nt - m f teri ? s t third P»ase concentrated on teachers, 
not student materials. During the three years of the Project the materials 
Xlt f ve , lo P ed by the Project reflected this shift, from s?SeS 
materials to teacher m-service materials. 



(1) Phase One 



whirh uow At the outset the Project spent $65,000 on student materials 
which were purchased from twenty separate curriculum projects across the 
nation (see ^pendix H). The variety of student materials were used from 
first grade through senior high school levels. They ran the gamut of the 
«nnioLh ClenC ?, dlSClpll !l e ! ^ history, to various interdisciplinary 
ff£5£5rf 3 ey - r f ged or second dra£t experimental editions, 

SL£?S?2! a*1 S avail ? le . thro «gh commercial publishers. There were 
S ,l?fvl U ; ClU ? ed comprehensive teacher guides to materials which gave 
£cSn}?L n ° ^ a ?! r Some were concept oriented, others wire 

£?££iKa • d '^l others w ere organized to make social studies more 
interesting. It is difficult to make a. blanket statement about these • 

S the socSf SuSesf 7 wflacted the ■ B * trends md Erections 

«™ This 'failure of social studies educators and curriculum devel- 

opers to agree on specific goals enabled the Project to recognize that more 
was needed than student materials if an overall framework fof social stSes 
was to be developed. A cohesive thread tying the various materials to- 

fh^KL^^u 3111 !^ ■ lhe Pro;ject £ound ^ was impossible to tie together 
the best of the student materials in any logical sequence. Recognition 
increased that the retraining of the classroom teacher was ever more impor- 
tant as a result of the first year's field test. 

\u n -^i 16 ?^ £irst year field test of student materials was under- 
way, the Project had developed or adapted other materials to familiarize 
teachers with what was happening in new social studies. Many of these 
materials were developed by the Project director before "joining the Project. 

_ Other materials used were the proposed Social Sciences Educa- 

£ A T -a^g^ g abU£ Spools and th e Ourriculum Materials 

maiysis^system developed by the Social Sciences Edu cation Consortium. 

inese materials were the major tools of the two coiraiittees established in 
the first year of the Project. «ux«»ueu in 
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As a direct outgrowth of Project work two documents were 
developed. Early in the Project history it was necessary to compile a 
directory of curriculum projects in social studies in order to acquaint 
the staff with the latest curriculum materials and to provide teachers 
with pertinent data regarding new curriculum materials, their content and 
availability. Consequently a directory was compiled which listed 103 
social studies -related projects. 

The frustration shown by teachers in trying to identify a 
proper place to begin to get retrained in social studies resulted in "New 
Social. Studies , A Selected Bibliography and Review." It was widely dis^ 
tributed throughout the target area and was subsequently picked up and 
published in several journals. « 

Additionally, in in-service work the first year extensive 
use was made of "Trends in Social Studies," originally developed at the 
Far West Laboratory for Educational Research, and "Objectives for the 
Social Studies," "New Social Studies Strategies," and "Lester's Fourteen 
Points" all developed by the Project director. 



(2) Phase Two 

o 

Though the field test of student materials was continued, and 
expanded, the second phase resulted in the use of materials having a 
decidedly different nature than those previously used. As previously noted 
the second phase resulted in an increased concern with research and devel- ' 
opment. Consequently the materials of the second phase were developed 
internally for use during the projected third phase of the Project. The 
documents described above, with the exception of the materials used by the 
framework and curriculum committees, continued to be the focus of those 
in-service activities engaged in by the Project. 

As part of the Project change package, the staff was particu- 
larly interested in designing materials which would cause teachers to closely 
and critically examine their social studies programs. There was the simul- 
taneous requirement that these materials provide guidelines enabling the 
users to go immediately beyond the examination into re-education. The 
rationale for the Project position was Leon Festinger's A Theor y of Cogni- 
tive Dissonance . — ~~ ~~ ■* : — K — 

The most powerful of the Project developed materials was the 
Social Stu dies Teacher Self -Diapos is Inventory (SDI). The purpose of the 
inventory, as described above, is to allow program teachers to determine 
the extent to which their beliefs about social studies education and class- 
room-teaching methods are consistent with leading educators in social 
studies. In this inventory each teacher described his self-perception of 
the degree of knowledge, commitment, and practice to each of thirty- two 
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claims. The experience was designed to cause the teachers to closely 
review their position on each of the claims in contrast to those of 
experts in the field. The SDI, which is self-administered, serves not only 
diagnostic function (the user generates a set of personal profiles) but 
m addition this document helps the user prescribe for himself steps he 
can take to update his pedagogical skills and practices, as well as Ir* 
philosophical view of social studies education. 

In this inventory each individual teacher dealt with a series 
of thirty-two claims about social studies education. A sampling of these 
claims shows the range of issues the teachers had to face. All of the 
SDI claims are listed in Appendix L. 

1. Most existing social studies programs are adequate— they do 
what needs to be accomplished. 

8. When students apply the findings of an investigation to 

specific problems, supporting their positions with analyses, 
predictions and prescriptions , they operate at higher cogni- 
tive levels. 

15. Students should not fail a social studies class. 

22. A step-by- step task analysis of appropriate learning activities 
is requisite to effective lessons. 

29. The acquisition of basic concepts is fundamental if social 
studies learning is to be cumulative. 

Through a simple, but somewhat lengthy procedure, teachers are able to 
identify the extent to which they are at variance with social studies 
"experts" on these claims. 

The development of this document was the result of a previous 
attempt to develop a preassessment scale wherein teachers could plot the 
position of their students on any social studies topic. The first effort 
was to describe the student cognitive and- affective levels in relationship 
to a_particular claim. After being given the task to devise a means for 
turning program teachers on to what a proper social studies program needed, 
the developer was given a free hand to devise an instrument which would 
accomplish the objective. After many trial efforts and assessments the 
SDI emerged. After the basic design was put into a workable format, many 
hours were spent validating the claims and identifying the bibliographic 
support for each. On a limited basis the SDI and other Project developed 
items have been made available from the Marin County Superintendent of 
Schools Office. 

The Curriculum Materials Examination System (CMES) was written 
to provide teachers with a practical device tor judging the merits of 
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various curriculum materials. The document consists of a series of n 
questions which can be asked about a set of materials. The answers to 
these questions can be roughly quantified, and an estimate of the worth 
of the materials calculated. The Project staff was interested in identi- 
fying fundamental questions which social studies educators in the 'seven- 
ties are required to ask regarding student materials. 

Questions raised in CMES include: 

1.4 To what extent is the rationale [of the materials] oriented 
to survival needs? 

2.12 To what extent are the materials designed to teach students 
methods of inquiry, . . .? 

2.32 To what extent are the materials designed to develop those 
attitudes which are necessary to a free society? 

3.2 To what extent are the acts/strategies appropriate for teaching 
students how to inquire? 

4.3 To what extent do the materials lend themselves to activities 
which will involve the student in a variety of student-teacher, 
student-student, and student-materials interactions? 

5.3 To what extent are the media sensorially exciting? 

6.2 To what extent are there evaluation instruments which correlate 
with stated objectives? 

A complete listing of the questions asked in CMES is reproduced in Appen- 

Q1X K» 

The Project rationale statement, If It Ain't Survival . . 

It's Catas trophe: A Social Studies Curriculum"loFTModern Wo rld was 

written to orient teachers both to the philosophy underlying the work of 
the Project and give some explicit guidelines to teachers for carrying 
ourthis direction. The 123-page statement describes what the Project 
staff perceives as the proper function of a social studies curriculum in 
the modem world. 

- One of the areas of greatest concern to the Project staff 

W3 1j negligence of curriculum materials developers and teachers re- 
garding the cognitive development of children. Consequently a document 
was developed which sunmari zed recent findings in child development 
psychology. Entitled Child Development and Social Studies Curriculum 
Design, the purpose of the paper was to provide criteria for appropriate 
teaching methods and learning activities in the social studies classroom 
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tTr*^ -dies. It served as a guide 

identify ^J^SS'S^^^tl^J^ second P»»se to 
which SufiS^ the'extent to 

instruments were used! their ^fa^d tE^J^i ° bjeCtlVes v 1111,66 basic 
ported in the section of IvatuaSon ^ * enerated £l ™ them are 

(A) 



v"ma?^? U1Iy Pr00esS " whid > ew during 

behavior and attitudes; sessl( »s. and related activities) on student 

develops o^i^S*^ ZS,^ Y ■ Sterial8 *" d the 
scribed above, the Prelect adSS S?f ^?* er 1 "-? er «« materials de- 

niques. rationale critpria an H T 7 Decause 11 identified tech- 

o£ q particuS?J£d£S stSe£esf ' ^ a PP r °P riaten ^ for the use 



(3) Phase Three 
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authorities in the field. The other materials developed during the 
second phase were distributed to all program teachers (identified L the 

resuS of ^ti^-J**?**-** o£ each depSed « tS 

results of the SDI and the objectives each program faculty set for it* 

social studies curriculum. Each teacher also feceived a copy of the 
proposed Statewide Social Sciences Educati on Framework and sLifl SrW 
ConceptspatT^TOia by Clinton Boutwell (S lusSc es or a profec? 
at tne university o£ Southern California). apices or a project 

. 

In addition each program school was provided with a set of 
professional texts dealing with social studies education. It wL intended 

See ^endix 0k I). W0Uld *"* ^ nUCleUS o£ a . sch ° o1 Prife^ntlU^ 

. Eadl teacher was additionally provided with a fifty dollar 
credit to purchase materials deemed necessary for the success of the 
revised social studies program.- Each teache? was alio aSe to draw upon 
the student materials which had been returned to the Project office tZ 
*! n s ^ d g hase °f the field test. 'While student materials could ha™ 
been ordered ^uediately to make some short-term improvements in pro-ams 
most^prograr, teachers waited until their revised program began to P £ke ' 

- e As efforts xoncentrated on establishing school programs based 

^?- Cl£ ? C ■ s I ud ? ii J performance, the Project found it necessa™ 8 ^veloo 
additional materials related to helping teachers specify thes7obieSive? 
Four documents resulted from this necessity. SincS no publication eSsSd 
t ShSiES? 1 l* nt ? led distinctions between cognitiveprocess ?evSs 
in behavioral objectives so that one was sure that the teacher Was Sine 
the student to operate at the specific level, such a format wis toreS 
in "Cognitive Process Words for Behavioral Objective^*' developed 

*• * T ° give . teachers specific examples of appropriate terminal 
objectives for a social studies program, the Projectdevlloped »5Si 

& f* th fl S aden ^ Objectives for Selfti S 

m tne case of each, and keeping in line with the Project determination 

JJS 2 l TO fl m SChOCl Sh0uld set its own directiSftLsfdo^ntrwere 
used only as they were seen useful by the participating schools™ 

will demonstrate m.^JJ"*^ ^^ectives specified that "each student 
win demonstrate his ability to understanding an opposing view held bv a 

tna^the^ S. '? ^ g l i S ° Clearly ^ ^ond ItSent will agree 
that the first student has done so." The objective was so well received 

£nlTZ Pr °?^ t6 f heT i W3nted t0 s P end some time dLcSssSg rts Ce- 
mentation. After a lengthy search the staff found that the Northwest 

Sf SSL!f UCatl ? ia 1 1 Laboratoi y h ^d put their resources Xto identifying 
the processes and planning strategies to enable students to fulfill the* 
requirements of the objective. Consequently, "Paraphrasing: A Basic 
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Conmunication Skill for Inproving Inteipersonal Relationships" was added 
to the list of materials used with program schools. 

c ,* rtrt i ° f ^ lems identified early in the work with program 

school faculties was that there was little agreement on the definition of 
social studies and the consequent goals .of a social studies program A 
document was produced entitled "Redefining the Social Studies Curriculum 
lhis paper was ultimately the basis of a presentation made by the Project 
director at the 1970 Conference of the Anerican Historical Association. 

m *«. ■ i ■ 11 is ^ossf 1516 t0 describe the precise use of each of the 
materials in the various in-service programs. They varied widely. Indeed 
the Project used various transparencies reflecting Project- developed ideas 
as well as schematically conceived ideas from other sources (see Appendix 
J for the titles of the various transparencies used). 

» • * A11 J °f Aerials described for the third phase of the 
Project were used in varying degrees with the faculties of the seven 
program schools. None of the materials were directly used with the com- 
parison faculties. 

d. Budget 

nuBr XQ ^J?* 16 expenditures of the Marin Social Studies Project 
over 39 months approximated $328,000 the majority of those funds were 
expended on two necessary but atypical circumstances for oneSti ™ " nr.* 

oTtTCjecr^ 

^..&a , asa^ to be within the ^*^^^s 

The specific costs of the Project can be itemized as follows: 

3628_ _ Number of pupils (K-12) directly involved in 

the Project (phase three). • 

$ 268.000.00 neVftlnpniAntol ^o t ^ 



$ 74.15 



Developmental costs per pupil 



$ 28.000.00 Implementation costs 



.$ 7.74 



Implementation costs per pupil 



$ 23.000.00 Operational costs 



$ 6.35 



Operational costs per pupil 
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Per pupil costs for implementation and operation of this 
.program within a school district cover all expenditures of the Project 
for 1) student social studies materials-aHd 2) in- service training 
^^•rvlo-, and professional materials inching 

The following cost breakdown can be used to determine the 
approbate budget level for implementing and continuing to opiate this 
type of a program in a school district. «F«^«*«-e mis 

Seven schools - Students 3628 

Teachers 93 
Implementation Costs (first year) 

Student materials $ 5 000 

Professional materials 2*000 

(including change package) ' 

Professional and secretarial time 15,500 

Teacher release time 5 500 



Total $ 28,000 

Operational Costs (per year costs after first year) 

Student materials $ 3 6Q0 

Professional materials '400 

Professional and secretarial time 15,000 

Teacher release time 4 qoo 



Total $ 23,000 

* * W for implemen- 

First, the 

i£» £t f I he S ^ ial Studles P^gr 3 " 1 itemized above stands in 
iidTtlli^cSr 6Xpendltures within a di *trict , they are not ~ 



significantly improving the social studies prograTare nil 



D. EVALUATION 



1. Objectives 



The overriding goal of the Marin Social Studies Project was to 
. r^dt SSlS^r ° f ^ »»« 

wL^Tatel ^M%28S : 

(1) 5lSr?a a aS^r ial bMed ° n the SOmdest 

(2) conduct an in-house evaluation of available social studies 
curricula; and 

(3) field test and evaluate available social studies curricula 
developed by nationally recognized authorities for the pur- 
FhX Z contrasting student responses regarding these curricula 
with traditionally used materials. <-urricu±a 

fic a tim h of e t£ 0 ^f^ e i Pr ^ ect - was devoted t0 a ^assessment and modi- 
fication of the original objectives. Only the field test and evaluation • 

l^f ~ rri £ la Tem ™ d * s ™ objective from th^iStStoTdS^ 
pSolec??; dSSi^r 1 .^ ob j ective for the second phase was for^Se 8 
23SS ^^OP/ dian ge system to allow teachers to modify their social 
studies program and teaching behavior. The effectiveness of this chance 
system was ultimately to- be measured in terms of its effect m sludeSf? 

specific^ of the program were stated in 

Inq " iry p ; ocesses: to increase students' ability to 
T ™ 0aeS and P^cesses of social science inquiry. Specif - 

Instantiations: 

J5' £?i* ect relevant to the topic of study 
CW Define the elements within the data collected 
(.c; Prepare the data for analysis by organizing fe a clas^ifvino 
Sys? 8, Chaning) "'^to"^ 
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(d) State, similarities among and differences between the data 
arrangements 

M H a l e generalizations about the data arrangements 

ffl f 22 ^K nCeS su ?«f sted b X th e data arrangements 
Cg) State hypotheses which could be used to investigate relation- 
ships suggested by the data ucn 

SS^ T^t "?* P lans of investigation which could be 
used to test the hypotheses 

(i) Explain the^results of the investigation, justifying them by 
making explicit reference to data sources, hypotheses used 
test measures, search methods, evidence coHe^e^ a^vst 
SadEd""*' 1B * ,lications of the evidence, and/or' exclusions 

Cj) h^lLl^ fhl6i ?& s of ^ investigation to specific problems 
^stating, and supporting with reference to the analysis, 
predictions and prescriptions "» . 

Classroom Interactions: to modify student behavior so that 

(a) The f requency^with which students initiate dialogue is 
increased by 201 5 

(b) b]! e 20% eqUenCy With WhiCh teachers ask questions is increased 
(C) b^slt ng%h md frequenc y of teacher lectures will be reduced 
(d) The variety of classroom interactions increases 

iocrifsl^ 

(a) The frequency with which students respond positively to 
ujquiries about attitude toward social studies will increase 

(b) Students will indicate through a variety of teacher- identified 
st£dies rS m inCreased "iHingness to inquire into social 

aatam^^Vr^^V^^/ 1 ***** phase were written for student 
outcomes, the Project staff made no attempt to work directly with students 

SL5?S^n^w j ^ tiVe WaS - t f0r the P™V m teacheLTmodif^ Sefr 
behavior so that the prescribed student behaviors would result. 

The gStS .^ ^t^*^^ 
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2. Choosing Participants 

«.u n 9 lassr 9? n teachers in Marin County were the direct recipients of 
the Project efforts. Though the Project went through three Ssttnlt 

iSSliV^ 1 ^ H the objectives, activities" and 

f criteria for participant selection within the shifting 

focus of the program remained essentially one of teacher self-selection. 

p™^ 1 " 16 ^ di J ferent nature of the first and third phases of the 
Ssiinct^oS th £ P^P^s.be separate?y in tnese 

distinct efforts. The initial period centered on field testine n«w social 

„S g ln ^ S0 P al studl es program at Individual schools. The 
second phase proved to be a transitory period. 

a. Phases One and Two 

™ *u lh ?,?* ude n t material field test portion of the program rested 
upon the willingness of individual teachers to use Project secured materi- 

Jo S a i?^t 1 ^ ClaSSi:00,nS - *?^ Se teachers were self-se?ecSd! Se?e Sas 
no attempt to require unwilling or even neutral persons to use the 
materials. The only persons excluded from participation were those for 
Sme^frltTrve? mat6rialS aVai1 ^ ™» P roce ^ SoSSadS fEst 

,,-*u *u In ^°^ der t0 establish a comparison group each teacher experimenting 
with the student materials offered by the Project asked any LaT? 8 
(preferably at the same grade level) who was not using the Project pur- 
ch^ed materials to allow their students to respond tS an evaluaSve . 
questionnaire about the impact of the materials they used. Under these 
SSSil! 0 ?^? WaS , n ? assurance that comparison teachers were not 
contaminated by the workshops and other activities conducted by the Pro- 
® c 0 t ', b " t also there was no requirement that persons using the materials 
JE It ? ? r0jeCt ^ tlvit i es - The focus was to examine the impact of 
m^diS T*- students, viewing the teacher as a di sinterested 

„. . All teachers _who used the experimental materials were to have 
their class (es) provide evaluations for the materials. In retrospect 
2lrfh!S a ^i 0 " attrition rate because the materials tended to pro- 
^-ld W r wr SUU l ^ ^ ^aditionally used (see below).. Since ?he 
JSKr?S« 88 ■£ CD J5 t ! d m a voluntar y basis there was no attempt to 
S2Jw'22S Wh ° dld dr0p ^ aerials were oftenTsed by 

another teacher as soon as they became available. 

All teachers using the experimental programs in their class feO 
were involved in the evaluation of materials! ™teacher received a 
set of questionnaires to which their students responded In sSe cases 
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teachers used the field test materials with more than one class ,m,w 
these circumstances they were allowed to choosf whiche^r clSs'tSv 
:S te foliL r d? POTd * ^ 0356 ° f * e -^arisonl^^e^^eTrocedure 



b. Phase Three 



s£uf s^di^^r "f" 8 ^ TOlunteer "** an effort to re"« SSlr 



CD The faculties of the school had to indicate their willingness 
to examine their social studies program- they did not how- 
ever, have to make a commitment to change it. 

C2) P !? e ? P referred to have a person in the school with 

whom the Project had had previous contact. 

(3) No two program schools could be from the same district. 

(4) gra^ e leSls. SCh ° 0lS COllectivel y had "> represent the K-12 

C5) "53? -t 5? P? rce E tion of the Project staff, the schools had to 
collectively show a range of sophistication about the new 
social studies and their social studies program (i!e?. 

fr0m sophisticate? tf very St&f 

(6) Each school had to provide another school in the district 
for comparison purposes which was roughly comparable to one 

nfl^ffn 3 " 1 ^ 0110015 S ? ^ ^rements 3^ 4, and 5 above 
held true for the comparison schools. 

tairf«» '■ .J te .?f?j e ft.. change strategy was based on the program schools 
»-t»^ 

£SSS2 l f5r*£ ,C * r? 6 " 1 ^WSSSfJd t?£ "normal 

Ks^F^*5irs^Bsa saws * 

involved ^^ft^&^^f^ 
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working on an irregular basis with a curriculum development project. 

closeiv ™* c ^*™™. s &™ls ™™ similar in that one was working very 
■SSJilXi ? coordinator on techniques for im- 

proving the social studies classroom. Another was participating regularly 

^eriaS 11,101 deVel ° Pment pTOjeCt Movement of clSfsSS Y 



mpnt a,J5! ll Ven P r °8 ram S ^° 0ls exhibited different levels of involve- 
SL^^i ? eriod * At ^ OTe time there were abou^r 

ne^er wiS 1 ^' ^ SC S? 01 dlXJ PP ed * ^ wa y sid ^ "hough it 
never withdrew from the program. The attrition and the positive dynamics 

l jS nt had U ^ le ef ! ect from m sch001 t0 another be^Lsrof 

22 ^ C ,K epami ? and ^ difficul ty of commmication sincl no 
two were from the same district. 

* Since the evaluation of the Project efforts during the final Dhase 
required collecting different types of data for the sevSfl £ojec? oblec- 
S^JfSr ^ h06S W6r ? empl0yed * ™ e Election of teachers for 3 
Dr S S^ ^M Sr T ^ eractions was done by a random selection 
frn^S f 5 table 0 * random numbers. The identification of classes 
from which students would respond concerning their attitudes toward social 

oue^f n* 1 ^ - me by rand0m l™* 1 ™*' m P r °g ram teacherrwere ° 
sSanrob?L? eir perceptlon . about student willingness to investigate 

3. Describing Participants 

a. Phases One and Two 

fl . A f c ° r £ n * t0 Project records two hundred-seventy (270) teachers 
field tested the newer developed curricular materials during the first 
^o funding periods of the Project. In some cases teachers used materials 
with more than one class. Other teachers field tested more than one set 
wLr?!^r nta i U aterials : Some students went from one. grade to Se next 
where each used the experimental materials. Consequently it is conserva- 

§me orSSrf 4500 * ed e ^^n?al miteriall t?£™ 

r^n^n^f! student s. rai ?ed from kindergarten through twelfth grade and 

22^ n u mal ^trtbution of males and female?. The student 

S E%mty^ eSe mterials werc tyP^ 1 of the residential composition 
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4. Measuring Changes 

a. Phases One and Two 



nf In P hase f one and two of the Project the measurement consisted 
of determning the level of subjective responses from bott stSXS and 
teachers regarding the experimental materials they were using These 

JTStoKJE T3f*r d K mmS ..° f « uestio ™^ whlch^'deJe^ed 
5L; L5 J ? aff (see ^P endi x M). The original objective to field 

eScir^e V SS e t- eW ^ rriCUla ^ teiials squired quesSSJaiws S 
elicit the subjective responses of teachers and students. 

b. Phase Three 

ment of ^ree, the Project objectives shifted to the measure- 

The measures for these three objectives were respective?^ II Inti™^™ 

^tem CIPOS) (Appendix 0), and 3) two Project designed questionnaires 

were matched specifically to the objectives to be measured. 

a-** student questionnaires were the only devices which reouired 

Seir^ilfr S tn f0r , USe . by / tU ? ntS * 1716 di££e * nt *ZL weS baled on 
their ability to understand and respond to the questions. These Question- 
naires were administered by teachers and were self-e^lanator^? questl0n - 

e Inter action Analysis observations and Inquiry Process Observa- 

5. Presenting Data 

a. Phases One and Two 
. . Jhe hypotheses raised in the field test of new curricular material* 



HyP ° thesis #1 " Individual new social studies programs vary in 

quality such that some are superior to others? 



b. Phase Three 



ninetv J^JSw* 1 J eacher recipients of the Project efforts were 
SSSi;^^ ( S ) . < i te ! CheiS , m . Ae f even P r °S ram schools. The program 
iSSSt J f d ! nt P°P ulation of 3628. Theoretically ever/social 
studies teacher and every student in each program school ww mSSd 

KSttf 1 ^ ^directly (?tuin^s In JhelxSjfcf efforts 

With the range of schools involved, students were distributed across the 
Li25 C i rUm * J Howeve /» ™m>er of respondees was disproportionately 
^5^ Ward sec ? ld «y schools, since the basis for selection Sat fS 

SeraS L dSLS^^T 1 fa t 5 B P^P" 311(1 the secondary sSooS 
operate as departments where each teacher has 100-150 students. The 

selection process was not concerned with the total number of students 

Ih Jnl ?!?n r w at each * rade level - fi elow is a breakdown' 

showing the number of schools participating according to gradTlevel 



Number of schools 
with students 
at grade level 



Kindergarten 


2 


First grade 


2 


Second grade 


2 


Third grade 


2 


Fourth grade 


2 


Fifth grade 


2 


Sixth grade 


5 


Seventh grade 


5 


Eighth grade 


5 


Ninth grade 


1 


Tenth grade 


2 


Eleventh grade 


2 



Twelfth grade 



2 
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Hypothesis #2 - New social studies curricular materials as a 

class are superior to traditional social studies 
materials. 

To investigate these hypotheses, a set of scaled response Questions 
was developed (see Appendix M) to measure the positive an^negativf 
reactions of students toward the materials. The questionnaire! w're 

an*-?" X ff! Me ; WlliCh W ° Uld **ingAli beS^rograls of 
SSlTISvSSid & iSf 11 ?^ i? eras va f ied in wording becausepf the grade 
r^nr^ci? 2 lved (K-12), the following issues provided discriminating 
responses from the students regarding program quality. "-""^g 

* I learned a lot from these materials. 

* The ideas I studied in these materials were interesting. 

* The materials we used changed some of my ideas. 

•* The materials we used in this class made me think. 

' * 1^l d Z°n J ik - f° haVe & ? IW classes ™ which >™ "se the same 
. type of materials you used ui this class? 

* All in all, the materials we. used were [good]. 

6. Results of the Study 

a. Phases One and Two 

Hypothesis #1 - Due largely to the variation of sample sizes of 

SSSSE^ V J"" 1 ™ 1 " materials it was diffiSl? tHSta data 

S^^S dlVldUal K Pr0gramS - The ^ ta *W ***** that there were 
greater differences between teachers using the same programs than there 
were between the curricular programs per se. P r °g ra ™s ™an tnere 

controlled ^iSfeiEK*' tha * * ad the sample groups been better 
controlled, significant differences might well have appeared. 

There was one outstanding exception to this finding. The curricular 

F255L d 3 , 22Sfc , S2!r E ? ,Cati0n ""W* CoreorSio^ntme^™ 
A course of Study" obtained responses far more positive than anv other nro- 

f ? tha m, Wa f, widel y ^sted. Table I shows the P most sigSficSt dif?eren^ 
S^StrSr A C ° UBe of Study" and all other experSS Sasse 
the control group on one of the questionnaire items. 
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TABLE I. 



SAMPLE COMPARISON QUESTION 
ON UPPER ELEMENTARY MATERIALS 
1969-70 FIELD TEST RESULTS 

Question: All in all, how did you feel about the materials? 

Responses; Positive Neutral 





N - 


A + B = 


C 




D + E = 


MAN: A COURSE OF STUDY 


569 


438 


77% 


97 


17% 


34 


8% 


OTHER EXPERIMENTAL (4-6) 


541 


272 


50% 


147 


27% 


121 


22% 


CONTROL (4-6) 


467 


257 


55% 


103 


22% 


107 


15% 
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Hypothesis #2 - Statistically significant differences wptv» 
found between groups of teachers using new social itudies^S^I 
(experimental) and traditional social 8 stu^er^riali fr^SS? 15 

££S- 4r °S ^ aCher ^ es tionnai re . They tadiSS Sat Sly Serf 



Operational definition of intrinsically and extrin- 
sically motivated teachers: When asked the quL?ion! m 
are you teaching that book? that topic? ttat subject" 
^K.." the intrinsically motivated teacheT J W 3i 
Ef?T Si? 15 ^f^ 5 '" extrinsically motivated teacher 
will tell you who wants him to do it, or what rule lie is 



TfbJ 6 l { show s that the procedures described above resulted in 
finding statistically significant differences between^rS? 
control, and innovative non-Project groups at the seconSr^^f: ' 

cal leve^oS^ S ™ « ^i- 

Observation of this table indicates that there is a more nositiv* 
response^ students regarding materials they used i^ the ex^Sinta? 
STS^^.ST? ^ Se *> md *** there Was yetTm^posi- 
a?2p^S?^ = ^-non-Pr 0j ect classes *an in 

The respcnses to the questions used in the field test >» 

Sere^otSed VhLiS reSponSes « * e «tud£?5£aJ n ££ 
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0 
0 
0 
0 

n 

i 

i 
i 

i 
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TABLE II. 

COMBINED 1968-69, 1969-70 FIELD TEST RESULTS (SECONDARY) 





N ■ 


A + B = 


C = 


D + E = 


CONTROL 


1351 


2182 


43% 


324 


26% 


345 


27% 


EXPERIMENTAL 


3937 


582 


55% 


1101 


28% 


654 


17% 


INNOVATIVE NON-PROJECT 


2312 


1463. 


63% 


552 


24% 


297 


13% 



CR X vs C = 7.50 
CR X vs I = 6.67 
CR I vs C = 10.58 



P > .001 
P > .001 
P > .001 
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TABLE III. 
GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION 
OF 1968/69 FIELD TEST RESULTS (SECONDARY) 

Question - Would. you like to leani more about what you studied using 
these materials? * 



Control +63 
Experimental +50 
Innovative +74 



Question - The ideas in these materials were interesting. 

Control +50 ; ______ 

Experimental +84 _____ , . 

Innovative +87 



Question - The materials made me think. 



Control +58 
Experimental +83 
Innovative +98 



Question - The materials changed my way of thinking. 



Cbntrol +24 
Experimental +33 
Innovative +36 



Question^ - The materials changed some of my ideas. 



Cbntrol +56 
Experimental +55 
Innovative +63 



Question - All in all, the materials were [good] . 



Control +44 
Experimental +85 
Innovative +83 



50 



p 

11 
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TABLE IV. 
GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION 
OF 1969/70 FIELD TEST RESULTS (SECONDARY) 



Question - I learned a lot from these materials. 



Control +50 
Experimental +65 
Innovative -i 83 



Question - The ideas I studied in these materials were interesting. 



Control +57 
Experimental +82 
Innovative +89 



Question - The materials we used changed some of my ideas. 



Control +48 
Experimental +48 
Innovative +59 



Question - The materials we used in class made me think. 



Control +62 
Experimental +81 
Innovative +96 



Question - Would you like to have future classes in which you use the 
same type of materials you used in this class? 



Control +33 
Experimental +53 
Innovative +62 



Question - All in all, the materials we used were [good]. 



Control +51 • 

Experimental +73 
Innovative +84 



Question - Having^used these materials, I would say that social studies 
is important to my life. 



Control +63 
Experimental +67 
Innovative +78 
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7. Presenting Data 
a. Phase Three 

The hypotheses pursued during the final phase of the Project are 
those stipulated in the section on objectives under phase three. 

•mi «. ? e £l J 8t - ^thesis was: Students would demonstrate an increased 
ability to employ higher level modes and processes in social science 
inquiry. 

The means of investigating this hypothesis required the obser- 
vation of randomly selected program and comparison classrooms. The 
device used in this observation was the Project developed Inquiry Process 
Observation System (see Appendix 0) . Table V shows the d ata%ummarized 
rrom these observations. 



TABLE V. 

RANDOM OBSERVATIONS OF PROGRAM AnD COMPARISON CLASSROOMS 
SHOWING THE LEVEL OF,. STUDENT CLASSROOM INQUIRY 
USING THE INQUIRY PROCESSES OBSERVATION SYSTEM 



TYPE OF SCHOOL 



IPOS CATEGORIES 



PROGRAM - PRETEST 


N = 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


20 


23.9% 


49.0% 


8.6% 


10.7% 


7.6% 


- POSTTEST 


23 


22.2% 


34.8% 


16.0% 


18.0% 


8.8% 


COMPARISON - PRETEST 


11 


13.8% 


66.7% 


5.5% 


8.6% 


5.5% 


- POSTTEST 


12 


25.4% 


47.0% 


7.3% 


9.7% 


10.0% 
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to mi «.!S**- s PP lin g Procedures, the Project was unable 

to collect sufficient comparison paired data on IPOS on a pre/oost basis 
to warrant a description of these observations. pre/post basis 



TABLE VI. 

RANDOM PAIRED OBSERVATIONS OF PROGRAM CLASSROOMS SHOWING 
LEVEL OF STUDENT CLASSROOM INQUIRY USING THE 
INQUIRY PROCESSES OBSERVATION SYSTEM 

N = 7 



PRETEST 



Low Levels 
81.9% 



High Levels 
18.1% 
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A second hypothesis was: There will be a decrease in the amount 
of teacher lecture time, an increase in teacher questions and an increase 
in the amount of student initiated dialogue. 

The instrument used during classroom observations to obtain this 
2 ata wa f Interaction Analysis (see Appendix N) . The data collected in 
these observations is summarized in Tables VII and VIII. 



TABLE VII. 

RANDOM OBSERVATION OF PROGRAM AND COMPARISON CLASSROOMS 
SHOWING TEACHER/STUDENT INTERACTIONS 
USING FLANDER'S INTERACTION ANALYSIS 







Teacher 
Questions 


Teacher 
Lecture 


Student 

Initiated 
Talk 


TYPE OF SCHOOL 


N = 


(4) - 


(5) 


(9) 


PROGRAM - PRETEST 


22 


15.3% 


22.7% 


20.8% 


-POSTTEST 


23 


14.4% 


20.3% 


17.6% 


COMPARISON - PRETEST 


12 


14.1% 


29.3% . 


14.2% 


POSTTEST 


12 


10.5% 


25.7% 


22.7% ^ 
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TABLE VIII. 

RANDOM PAIRED OBSERVATIONS OF PROGRAM CLASSROOMS 
SHOWING TEACHER/STUDENT INTERACTIONS 
USING FLANDER'S INTERACTION ANALYSIS 



N = 7 





Teacher 
Questions 

(4) 


Teacher 
Lecture 

(5) 


Student 
Initiated 
Dialogue 
(9) 


PRETEST 


19.6% 


21.8% 


14.6% 


POSTTEST 


14. 7% 


23.7% 


21.4% 
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A third hypothesis was: Student attitudes toward social studies 

^i^Txt^t 1 ^^ Were UMd t0 obtain the data found 



TABLE IX. 

PROGRAM STUDENT RESPONSE TO THEIR FAVORITE 
SCHOOL SUBJECT (GRADES K-6) 

N = 182 





Pre 


Post 


Math 


26.9 


19.2 


Social Studies 


3.9 


3.8 


Music 


4.9 


7.7 


Art 


23.0 


25.8 


Recess 


11.5 


12.6 


Reading 


9.9 


11.5 


Science 


9.9 


9.9 


Other/None 


13.7 


17.6 
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TABLE X. 

PROGRAM STUDENT RESPONSE TO THEIR LEAST FAVORITE SCHOOL SUBJECT (GRADES K-6) 

N=182 





Pre 


Post 


Math 


18.6 


18.1 


Social Studies 


18.1 


25.6 


Music 


13.7 


14.8 


Art 


2.2 


3.8 


Recess 


3.3 


5.5 


Reading 


10.9 


10.4. 


Science 


13.1 


20.9 


Other/None 


21.9 


12.6 



TABLE XI. 

PROGRAM STUDENT RESPONSE INDICATING THE SCHOOL SUBJECTS THEY "REALLY" LIKED (GRADES K-6) 

N=182 





Pre 


Post 


Recess 


27.4 


59.3 


Math 


52.1 


50.0 


Art 


57.1 


71.4 


Social Studies 


20.3 


30.8 


Science 


33.5 


54.6 


Music 


32.4 


46.2 


Reading 


37.3 


50.0 


Spelling 


28.5 


26.4 


Other/None 


3.3 


0.0 
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TABLE XII . 
PROGRAM STUDENT RESPONSE TO QUESTION, 
"HOW INTERESTED ARE YOU IN LEARNING MORE ABOUT SOCIAL STUDIES?" (GRADES K-6) 

N=182 

Pre Post 



Very interested 28.0 
Somewhat interested 31.3 



39.7 
23.6 



I really don't care 13.1 18.7 



Not too interested 14.8 



9.9 



Not at all interested 10.9 13.7 

TABLE XIII. 

PROGRAM STUDENT RESPONSES TO CUE WORDS ABOUT SOCIAL STUDIES (GRADES K-6) 

N=182 





Pre 


Post 


Interesting 


36.8 


47.3 


Dull- 


22.5 


34.1 


Fun 


25.2 


35.2 


Real Hard 


4.4 


25.3 


Exciting 


17.0 


27.5 


Dumb 


8.8 


17.6 


Silly 


4.4 


11.5 


Useful 


20.3 


37.4 


Real easy 


7.1 


15.9 


Bad 


10.4 


18.9 


Play 


2.8 


5.0 


Very important 


22.5 


38.5 


Okay 


32.9 


45.6 


Work 


12.6 


29.1 
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TABLE XIV. 

PROGRAM STUDENT RESPONSE TO THEIR FAVORITE SCHOOL SUBJECT (GRADES 7-12) 

N=1116 Pre 





N= 809 Post 






Pre 


Post 


Art 


11.5 


9.6 


English » 


17.7 \ 


16.6 


Math 


13.4 


13.3 


Music 


3.2 


3.3 


P.E. 


12.0 


12.4 


Science 


15.8 


13.7 


Social Studies 


18.3 


18.0 


Home Economics 


2.6 


3.1 


Foreign Language 


3.2 


2.7 


Other/No preference 


12.2 


16.8 
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TABLE XV. 

PROGRAM STUDENT RESPONSE TO THEIR LEAST FAVORITE SCHOOL SUBJECT (GRADES 7-12) 





N=1116 Pre 






N= 809 Post 






Pre 


Post 


Art 


1.1 


2.0 


English 


21.7 


19.9 


Math 


25.3 . 


21.0 


Music 


0.8 


0.4 


P.E. 


7.8 


8.2 


Science 


8.9 


11.5 


Social Studies 


22.5 


24.8 


Home Economics 


0.0 


0.0 


Forei gn Language 


11.9 


9.4 


Other/No preference 


6.8 


4.7 



TABLE XVI. 

PROGRAM STUDENT RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION, 
•HOW INTERESTED ARE YOU IN TAKING ANOTHER COURSE IN SOCIAL STUDIES?" (GRADES 7-12) 
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N=1116 Pre 






N= 809 Post 






••* Pre 


Post 


Very interested . 


15.5 


15.6 


Somewhat interested 


35.2 


42.0 


I don't care 


15.9 


14.7 


Not too interested 


18.8 


15.6 


Not at all interested 


12.6 


11.1 



TABLE XVII. 

PROGRAM STUDENT RESPONSES TO CUE WORDS ABOUT SOCIAL STUDIES (GRADES 7-12) 

N=1116 Pre 





N= 809 Post 






Pre 


Post 


Interesting 


49.3 


51.9 


Dull 


37.1 


40.1 


Fun 


18.5 


22.2 


Too hard 


12.8 


12.2 


Exciting 


9.8 


11.0 


Boring 


36.7 


40.7 


Useful 


43.9 ?. 


46.1 


Too easy 


0.3 


4.6 


Useless 


15.1 


17.6 


Up tight 


10.4 


12.1 


Worthless 


15.3 


16.1 


Relevant 


23.3 


27.3 


Thought provoking 


28.2 


31.6 


Conventional 


10.3 


13.7 


Very important 


16.3 


18.0 



Program teachers were also polled on the extent to which 
they felt the students were willing to investigate into 
social studies. Table XVIII shows their responses. 
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n 

TABLE XVIII. 

fj PROGRAM TEACHER RESPONSES TO STUDENT WILLINGNESS TO INQUIRE INTO SOCIAL STUDIES 

N=60 

0 

n 

i 



"Substantially more" 


. 6 


"Somewhat more" 


21 


"Very little more" 


12 


"No change" 


9 


"Very little less" 


1 


"Somewhat less" 


1 


"Substantially less" 


2 


No response 


8 
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8. Results of the Study 
a. Phase Three 



1 i e overridin 8 objective for phase three of the Project was 
«nH^° U r a § e teachers t0 become ^^insically motivated regarding their 
social studies programs. The evidence from phase one and Lo of g the 
Project was that teachers who were thus motivated would provide the 
best social studies programs for their students. 

u n <. L The objective of the Project staff was to influence program 
school teachers under conditions that could be easily replicated 
22! S ?°? 1 / tS J r - cts * • before limited influence was exerted on pro- 

S5^i?SSS£ Wlth the calQllated mticipatim that maximal 

were related^ ^^^^^^ fSJfZ 
higher cognitive level processes by students and improvement of student 

Sat^ S n t0Wa ^- S0Cia ^ St V dies ' ^ objectiveHerved as SdiSSS 
that the overriding objective was being achieved. ... 

in «m» ™c2 h ?K Pre i! Cri 5 e ? '^P 3 111 P ro 8 ram school classes were obtained 

cognitive leSXr X a e 5 vl $ ) inCreaSe * ° f higher 

_ The frequency with which students initiated dialogue was 
increased by more than 20%. (Table VIII) «x<ixu K ue was 

lecturing. ^^1)°' * 5 ° % * tiTO teachers s P ent 

questions by T ^ er (TS?e n vi t I) in CreaS6 £wqUMICy With Which th< * 
. . . The re was not an increase by 20% of the frequency with which 

xfs?r» r srMf5Si i r sfjr* sociai studies ci ° sse? ^ 

attitudes tSSSStfSX ^SXt^SSt Ir&T"^ 

av^^j • Ey en though the prescribed student objectives were met or 
exceeded in some cases, but not in others, data from the program schools 
SIS! com P arison schools^failed to show significant statistical dif- 
ferences. In some cases the shifts for the comparison schools were approxi- 
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S££ss.~ r the COTparisai schoois - 

success or S'^MS^S ~, , ■ 

There was liS^ ra Jf^ rcSting 1 P !?? n0m f na were noted " this regard. 
J.^ i • ; lf ^ correlation between the perceived cmalitv «f 

The results of phase three- of the Proiect can ho*t h» 

successful in motivating teachers and providing them with took fir 
program modification. Some of the docSments^Ire less successfuf L 
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E. IECOMe©ATICNS 
Recommendations for Improving Social Studies Programs 

Prerequisite Conditions 

There should be financial support from the administration. 

2. There should be psychological support from the administration. 

3. There should be a reward system for teacher involvement (money, 
time, units on salary schedule, status, materials, etc.). 

4. There should be a basis for continued frequent communication 
between the teachers involved (school level). ; 

5. There should be an initial willingne ss to participate on the 
part of the teachers! c 

Analysis and Inputs 

1. There should be a systematic attempt to analyze the entire program. 

a. There should be a needs assessment conducted to reveal hard 
data evidence. ! 

b. There should be a complete analysis of the present program 
in light of current trends and research. 

c. There should be a self-diagnostic evaluation conducted 
regarding each teacher's knowledge of and commitment to 
good classroom practice. 

2. There should be specialized expertise available to provide in- 
service training tor teachers. 

a. There should be agreement on contemporary definitions of 

(1) social studies 

(2) teaching 

(3) learning 
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b. There should be skil l training sessions provided for teachers 
so that they are~aEle to 

(1) write student outcome objectives 

(2) teach a variety of contemporary lessons 

(3) diagnose learning abilities and disabilities 

(4) plan and design curriculum 

(5) identify articulatable skills and processes 



Teacher Outputs 

1. Teachers should have the responsibility for the design of an 
overall (school) social studies curriculum. 

a. Teachers should define social studies functionally. 

b. Teachers, with others, should identify long-range goals. 

c. Teachers should identify short-range objectives consistent 
with the functional definition and long-range goals. 

d. Teachers should develop diagnostic instruments to assess 
preinstructional student competencies. 

e. Teachers should develop and/or select post -instructional 
evaluation instruments. 

f . Teachers should identify concepts to be taught. 

g. Teachers should identify skills to be taught. 

h. Teachers should identify investigative processes to be taught. 

i. Teachers should identify cognitive processes to be used by 
students. 

2. Teachers should select materials based on the development of 
identified skills, processes, concepts, and other program criteria. 



External Evaluation 

Teachers should evaluate their program using data collected from 
students and parents . 
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Recommendations for Further Research 
for the Improvement of Social Studies Programs 



Teache r Focus 
1. 



2. 



3. 



v!i Ud i™ - 6 ™ n6uctf : d on intrinsically motivated teachers 

^^^^^^ t6aChere 35 W affect s ~ 

?nS? m « h0U - d . b - c ? nducted 011 'tte ^ans of motivating teachers 
tZStn7vr^r CaUy m ° tiVated deCiSi ° nS regardin ^ their 

^^i-J 0111 ^ 6 conducted 011 the relationship between teacher 
personality and/or value systems and the teaching strategies 
teachers are willing and/or able to employ. ^gies 

4 * ^ ud ^ s .?hould be conducted on the effect of teacher selection 
of teaching materials with and without identifiable criteria? 

5 * wi^ 6 ^^ b - COndu ? ed ab0ut the effect 011 tea <*er behavior 
where comprehensive student evaluations of teachers are collected 

£?Jf? J 1C1Z6d 35 COmpared t0 situ ations where no sucTd^als 



6. 



Studies should be conducted on the operationalizing of specific 
teacher skills and the length of training and/or practicT 
necessary for teachers to obtain those skills. 

7. Longitudinal studies should be conducted on the effect of 

innovative teacher training in innovative classroom practices. 

Student Focus 

1. Longitudinal studies should be conducted about the effect of 
articulated vs. non- articulated programs on students. 

2. Longitudinal studies should be conducted about the effect of 
onstidents d ' pr ° gramS VS * non -perfoimance based programs 

3 * ?« U 5 6 k shou f d . be conducted about the effect on students involved 
Svelttg^ ClaSSrc0mS VS « low co ^ ive 
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4. Studies should be conducted about the effect on students involved 
in the study of moral and ethical issues vs. non-moral, non- 
ethical issues. 

5. Studies should be conducted on the relationship between varied 
social studies programs and overt student behaviors (e.g. , van- 
dalism, absenteeism, office referrals, participation in student 
government, etc.). 



Community Focus 

Studies should be conducted about attitudes in the community where 
there is a high degree of involvement of the community in deter- 
mining the program vs. little or no involvement of the community. 
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Recommendations for Improving 
ESEA Title III Projects 



1. Project directors and staff members should receive orientation 
training and be provided appropriate Title III materials. 

2. Projects should be funded for periods of time that are appropriate 
for achieving objectives rather than according to governmental 
fiscal years. 

3. Projects should not be funded unless there is a potential for 
failure as well as a potential for success. 

4. Projects should be required to review, modify, and upgrade their 
objectives periodically. 



Funding and refunding negotiations meetings should be conducted 
in an atmosphere of professional responsibility. 

6. Project directors should be adequately informed of all potential 
means for dissemination of products and ideas. 

7. Initially, projects should be funded for a sufficient period of 
time to allow for an adequate determination of their ultimate 
success or failure and should then be extended as long as the 
project continues to develop innovative and exemplary practices 
in line with its objectives. 

8. An expert in program and evaluation design must be hired to 
periodically monitor project efforts. 
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Mrs. Margaret Branson, Professor of Education 
College of the Holy Names, Oakland, California 

Mr. Paul DeKock, Teacher 

El Capitan High School, Lakeside, California 

Mr. Walter C. Dolan, Principal 

Sleepy Hollow School, San Anselmo, California 

Mr. Lyle Ehrenberg, Senior Social Science Editor 
Addison Wesley Publishing Company, Menlo Park, California 

Dr. Richard Foster, Superintendent 

Berkeley Unified School District, Berkeley, California 
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Miss Patricia Goldshlag, Consultant 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 

Mr. Emmett Guise , Teacher 

Concord High School, Concord, California 

Dr. John Haas, Associate Professor of Education 
Utah State University, Logan, Utah 

Dr. Suzanne Wiggins Helbum, Professor of Management 
Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Mr. Keigh Hubel, Teacher 

George Parker Senior High School, Janesville, Wisconsin 

Dr. William E. Jones, Professor of Education 
California State College at Hayward, Hayward, California 

Mr. Olin Kirkland, Social Studies Department Chairman 
San Ramon Valley High School, Danville, California 

Mr. Merle Knight 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 

Mr. Robin McKeown, Professor-of Education 
University of California, Riverside, California 



Dr. Douglas L. Minnis, Head of Teacher Education 
University of California, Davis, California 

Dr. Penrod Moss, Assistant Superintendent 
Dixie School District, San Rafael, California 

Mr. Harvey Murdock, Teacher 

Dixie School District, San Rafael, California 

Mr. Charles Quigley, Co-Director 
Committee on Civic Education 

University of California, Los Angeles, California 

Dr. Louis J. Rubin, Director 

Experiments in Teacher Professional Growth 

University of California, Santa Barbara, California 

Mr. Stanley Seaberg, Social Studies Department Chairman 
Gunn High School, Palo Alto, California 

Mr. Lawrence Senesh, Professor of Economics ' 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

Dr. James P. Shaver, Professor and Chairman 

Educational Research 

Utah State University, Logan, Utah 

Mr. W. Williams Stevens, Jr., Assistant Director 

Social Science Education Consortium, Inc. , Boulder, Colorado 

Dr. J. Richard Suchman, Director 

Ortega Park Teachers Laboratory, Menlo Park, California 

Dr. Jack Sutherland, Professor of Secondary Education 
San Jose State College, San Jose, California 

Mr. Tim Tomlinson, Associate Director 

Metropolitan St. Louis Social Studies Project, St. Louis, Missouri 
Mrs. Carole Tooley, Teacher 

Bancroft Elementary School, Walnut Creek, California 

Mrs. Anne Wennhold, Consultant 
Prentice Hall, Inc. 
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APPENDIX B 
MARIN CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 
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ERIC 



Dr. James M. Becker, Director 

Foreign Policy Association, New York, New York 

Dr. Harold Berlak, Director 

Metropolitan St. Louis Social Studies Center, St. Louis, Missouri 

Mr. David J. Bond, Project Associate 

Marin Social Studies Project, Corte Madera, California 

Mrs. Margaret Branson, Professor of Education 
College of the Holy Names, Oakland, California 

Dr. Shirley H. Engle, Chairman 

High School Curriculum Center in Government 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 

Dr . Jack R. Fraenkel, Co-Director 

Tab a Curriculum Development Project 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California 

DT. Nicholas Helburn, Professor of Geography 
Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Dr. Suzanne Wiggins Helburn, Professor of Management 
Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Dr. William E. Jones, Professor of Education 
California State College at Hayward, Hayward, California 

Mr. Gary Knox, Project Associate 

Marin Social Studies Project, Corte Madera, California 
Mr. G. Sidney Lester, Director 

Marin.Social Studies Project, Corte Madera, California 

Mr. Robin McKeown, Professor of Education 
University of California, Riverside, California 

Dr. Howard Mehlinger, Director 

High School Curriculum Center in Government 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 

Dr. John U. Michaelis, Director 
Asian Studies Project 

University of California, Berkeley, California 

Mr. James M. Oswald, Professor of Education 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 
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Mr. Charles Quigley, Co- Director 

Committee on Civic Education 

University of California, Los Angeles, California 

Dr. Robert H. Ratcliffe, Director 

Law in American Society, Chicago, Illinois 

Dr. Louis Rubin, Director 

Experiments in Teacher Professional Growth 

University of California, Santa Barbara, California 

Dr. Michael Scriven, Professor of Philosophy 
University of California, Berkeley, California 

Dr. Fannie R. Shaftel, Professor of Education 
Stanford University, Stanford, California 

Dr. James P. Shaver, Professor and Chaiiman 

Educational Research 

Utah State University, Logan, Utah 

Mr. W. Williams Stevens, Jr., Assistant Director 
Social Science Education Consortium, Inc. 
Boulder, Colorado 
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APPENDIX D 



GOALS STATEMENT: SOCIAL STUDIES 



Cognitive Development 

We believe that a social studies curriculum should guide the stu- 
dent in the development of his thinking skills. Specifically we 
believe the curriculum should aid the student in making rational 
decisions about human behavior and social interaction. These include 
tne development of independent problem solving abilities, the ability 
to do reconstructive planning, a recognition of the dynamics of 
change, and an ability to communicate to others the results of his 
thinking efforts. 

Emotional Development 

We believe that a social studies curriculum needs to aid the 
emotional development of the student. We see this effort as having 
many facets. Students should be aided in developing a positive self- 
concept. They should experience joy in their learning so that the 
school increases the chances for a life- long curiosity and capability 
tor life- long learning. Additionally the program should aid the stu- 
dent in self-discipline and in furthering his ability to adapt to change 
particularly to uncertainty which change can cause. 

Social Development 

We believe that a social studies curriculum should aid the student 
in making maximum use of his social development. We believe that 
students should be aided in being aware of, and then developing an 
understanding of human interactions, including group dynamics. Students 
should be aided in their ability to adapt to many different roles. As 
a result of this development, students need to be able to communicate 
their thoughts and feelings to others. 

Moral and Ethical Values 

We believe that a social studies curriculum should aid students 
in understanding and appreciating the moral and ethical values basic 
to democratic processes. We believe that students should develop a 
responsibility to themselves and be committed to the worth and rights 
of each member of the society. 
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EIGHTH GRADE TERMINAL OBJECTIVES: SOCIAL STUDIES 



1. Each student will identify and describe the five steps involved in 
investigating any social problem by examining a social problem agreed 
upon by both student and teacher. Each student will perform each step 
in the investigation without the aid of the teacher. The adopted model 
includes the following steps: 

A. Identifying and clarifying the problem 

B. Collecting data 

C. Analyzing and classifying data 

D. Developing analytic and/or integrative claims 

E. Making policy recommendations and decisions 

2. Each student will communicate orally, data needed by all other classmates 
about a problem being investigated by the class. The presentation to the 
class will include the use of at least one foim of media, e.g., charts, 
slides, maps, transparencies, tapes, drawings. 

3. Each student will collect data on a social studies topic agreed upon by 
both student and teacher. The report on the topic will include a written 
bibliography of at least ten items, including both books and periodicals, 
one of which may be an encyclopaedia, using the standard form adopted by 
the school. v J 

4. Each student will voluntarily contribute with a comment of substance to 
the topic under discussion by the class in at least one out of three 
discussions. 



5. 



Each student will describ/5 in a report the degree to which he and/or his 
peers were successful as causal agents in modifying some aspect of their 
school, community, state, national or international affairs. 

6. Each student will demonstrate his ability to understand an opposing view 
held by a second student by stating it so clearly that the second student 
will agree that the first student has done so. 

7. Each student will write a one-page paper describing at least three 
qualities about himself that he likes. He will also name two other stu- 
dents he knows who have these same qualities, describing how they are as 
good as, or better than, his own. 

8. Each student, to demonstrate his ability to withhold judgment until he 
has sufficient data, when given a set of data, will respond correctly 
more than 67% of the time to whether twenty claims made by the teacher 
about 'the data are •Varrantable," "unwarrantable," or "lack sufficient 
evidence." 
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9. Each student, to demonstrate his ability to give support to claims 

he makes, will, after making a claim, identify the source of his claim, 
identify data which both supports and denies his claim, restate his 
claim in light of the evidence indicating why he weighed the evidence 
as he did. 

10. Each student, to demonstrate the tentativeness with which data must 
be accepted, will draw a conclusion (s) from a set of data and find at 
least one source which presents a conflicting view with evidence to 
support that conflicting view. 

11. Each student will identify one school rule, local law, state law and 
federal law which affected him personally during the past year and 
describe the specific event. 

12. Each student will identify one ethnic minority group individual who 
lived in the 19th century and one who lived in the 20th centuxy, each 
of whom contributed to the general welfare of the United States, indi- 
cating the nature of their contributions. 

13. Each student, to demonstrate his ability to ask significant questions 
in the investigation of social issues, will identify a minimum of ten 
questions he asked of data used in one investigation, of whidi at least 
one-half will be at the analysis or synthesis levels on Bloom's cogni- 
tive taxonomy. 




SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 
TASK DEVELOPMENT 
(PORTION) 
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Describe how an event in the 
day'? newspaper could have an 
effect on people in various 
areas of the world. 



The student will compare his 
culture (subculture) with at 
least three other cultures 
using a minimuu of five 
social studies concepts. 



Describe hew* a culture alien 
to the student is able to 
legitimately solve its 
probl ems,. . 



I From task on ' 



Identify at least twenty 
problems faced by man and 
his interactions with other 
and with his environ- 



ment 
ment. 



Describe various com- 
ponents of at least 
one American sub- 
culture on the basis 
of at least five social 
studies concepts. 



Describe various com- 
ponents of the American 
culture using at least 
five social studies 
concepts. 
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Describe at least two 
non-American cultures 
on the basis of at 
least five social 
studies concepts. 



The student will identify , 
orally or in writing, at 
least six divergent quali- 
ties of the student and 
community population and 
describe the extent to 
which each adds to his 
personal development. 



I Fran task on , 
I divergent ' 
(qualities 



i 
t 
i 
i 



I From analysis of ' 
I student abilities^ 



Identify how three cultures 
have contributed to the 
American culture. 



Identify at least three 
cultures which have con- 
tributed to our American 
culture ^ 

— r~ 



Understand the concept culture. 



The student will explain in 
his own words (orally, in 
writing, by a model, or 
through the use of media) the 
structure and function of at 
least three social groups from 
family » school, and community. 



Identify the role of 
at least three roles 
played in that group. 
as: — : 



X 



Identify at least 
three functions of 
a social group. 



Identify at least ten 
roles played by human 
beings. 



Describe at least four 
components of a social 
group, e.g., family, 
community, school. 



Identify the structure 
of a social group. 



Describe at least five 
functions (roles) which 
the learner plays in 
his life. 



Recall from personal 
experience the effect 
of each of man's needs 
on the student's life. 



Identify the ba^ic needs 
of mankind. 



Describe the function 
and structure of at 
least ten concrete 
objects. 
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APPENDIX G 

SEQUENTIAL ORGANIZATION OF A CONCEPT-RASED CURRICULUM 

GRADES 6 - 8 



Year II Unit 1 - Culture 

Unit 2 - Power 

DUnit 3 - Conflict 

Unit .4 - Compromise 



Year III Unit 1 - Culture 
. Unit 2 - Habitat 
Unit 3 - Scarcity 
Unit 4 - Morality and Choice 
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STUDENT MATERIALS DISTRIBUTED FOR FIELD TEST 



1.0 The Anthropology Curriculum Project 

1.1 Culture Units 

1.1.1 Concept of Culture: An Introductory Unit 

1.1.2 Concept of Culture: Three Ethnographies 

1.1.3 Development of Man and His Cultures: -New World Prehistory 

1.1.4 Cultural Change: Urbanization, Detribalization, and Planned 
Change 

1.1.5 Concept of Culture: Comparative Cultures 

1.1.6 Development of Man and His Culture: Old World Prehistory 

1.1.7 Cultural Change: Modernization and Industrialization 

1.2 Related Units 

1.2.1 Life Cycle * 

1.2.2 Language 



2.0 Anthropology Curriculum Study Project 

2.1 Sample Course 

2.1.1 History as Culture Change: An Overview 

2.2 ACSP Paperbacks 

2.2.1 The Great Tree and the Longhouse: Culture of the Iroquois 

2.2.2 Kiowa Years: Study in Culture Impact 



3.0 Asian Studies Curriculum Project 
3.1 High School Bundles 

3.1.1 Asian Thought 

3.1.2 Traditional Patterns of Asian Life 

3.1.3 Changing Patterns of Asian Life 

4.0 Brentwood Social Studies Project 

4.1 Advantage 

4.2 People and Their Actions 

4.3 People and Their Social Actions 

4.4 People and Their Actions In Social Roles 
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.0 Committee on Civic Education 

5.1 Fifth Grade Materials 

.5.1.1 Conflict, Politics, and Freedom 

5 . 2 Eighth Grade Materials 

5.2.1 Your Rights and Responsibilities as an American Citizen- 
A Civics Casebook 



.0 Committee on the Study of History (The Amherst Project) 
6.1 Eleventh Grade Units 

6.1.1 Freedom and Authority in Puritan New England 

6.1.2 What Happened on Lexington Green 

6.1.3 The United States, The League of Nations and Collective 
Security 

6.1.4 Liberty and Security: The Communities Within, 1917-1965 

6.1.5 Hiroshima 

6.1.6 Korea and the Limits of Limited War 

0 Education Development Center 

7.1 Man: A Course of Study 

7.2 From Subject to Citizen 

Queen Elizabeth: Conflict and Compromise 
The King vs the Comnons 
The Making of the American Revolution 
We Ihe People 

0 Elementary Econbmics Project 

8.1 Elementary School Economics I 

8. 2 Elementary School Economics II 



0 Experiment in Economic Education 

9.1 Families at Work 

9.2 Neighbors at Work • 

9.3 Cities at Work 



0 Greater Cleveland Social Science Program 

10. 1 Explorers aid Discoverers Series 

10.2 Communities at Home and Abroad 



7.2.1 
7.2.2 
7.2.3 
7.2.4 



10. 2.1 Our Community 

10.2.2 The Aborigines of Central Australia 

10.2.3 The Eskimos of Northern Alaska 



r 



10.3 The Metropolitan Community 
l(h 4 The Story of Agriculture 

10.5 The Human Adventure 

10.5.1 Four World Views 

10.5.2 Rise of Civilization in the West 

10.5.3 The Coming of World Civilization 

10.6 The Challenges of Our Time 

10.6.1 The Recent and Contemporary World, Part I 

10.6.2 The Recent and Contemporary World, Part II 



11.0 Harvard Social Studies Project 
11.1 Harvard Series Unit Books 



11.1.1 taking a-Stand: Discussion Guide 

11.1.2 The Railroad Era 

11.1.3 Religious Freedom 

11.1.4 The Rise of Organized Labor 

11.1.5 The Immigrant's Experience 

11.1.6 Negro Views of America 

11.1.7 Municipal Politics : 

11.1.8 The New Deal 

11.1.9 Colonial Kenya 



11.1.10 Nazi Germany. 



12.0 High 



School Geography Project 



12.1 



High* School Course 



12 . 1. 1 Geography of Cities 

12. 1. 2 Manufacturing And Agriculture 

12 . 1.3 Cultural Geography 



13.0 A High School Social Studies Curriculum for Able Students 



13.1 Caiparative Political Systems 

13.2 Ccwparative Economic Systems 

13. 3 The Shying of Western Society 

13. 4 Trs^tioil arid Change in Four Societies 



14.0 Janesville Social Studies Project 
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15.0 Lincoln Filerie Center Program in Research and Development in the 
Social Studies 

15.1 Dimensions of Citizenship 

15.2 Inner City Problems and Prospects 

15.3 Decision Making in the International System 

15.3.1 Nation Building in Ghana 

15.3.2 The Hungarian Revolution 

15.3.3 The Dominican Republic 

■ * . ' 

15.4 Intergroup Relations Curriculum 

16.0 Michigan Social Science Education Project 
16.1 Social Science Resource Units 

17.0 Sociological Resources for the Social Studies (SRSS) 
17.1 Episodes 

17.1.1 The Incidence and Effects of Poverty in the United States 

17.1.2 Testing for Truth 

17.1.3 Images of People 

17.1.4 Leadership in the Uhited States: A. Case Study of Black 
Leadership 

18.0 Taba Social Studies Curriculum 

18.1 The Family 

18.2 Communities Around Us 

18.3 Four Communities Around the World 

18.4 California - A Changing Society 

18.5 Ufoited States and Canada . . . Societies in Transition 

18.6 Middle and South America . . . Societies in Transition 

18.7 Western Civilization ... Perspective cm Chaa^gfi; 

18.8 United States: Change, Problems, and Promises 

19.0 Washington University Elementary Social Sciences Curriculum Project . 
19.1 Fourth Grade Units 

19.1.1 Change and Stability in Rural and Urban Mexico 

19.1.2 Urban Renewal in Lagos, Nigeria ' 

19 . 1 . 3 Canmunity Development in India 

, 19*1.4 Life in tJie Soviet Union ^ :J 
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20.0 World Studies Inquiry Program 

20.1 Low Reading Ability High School Materials 

20.1.1 Africa 

20.1.2 Asia 

20.1.3 Latin America 
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APPENDIX I 

BOOKS DISTRIBUTED FOR PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 

Berelson, Bernard and Steiner, Gary. Human Behavior. Shorte r Edition. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace 5 World, 1967. " 

Brandwein, Paul F. Notes on Teaching Social Sciences; C oncepts and 
Values. San Francisco: Harcourt, Brace $ World, 1969. 

Brandwein, Paul F. Notes Toward a General Theory of T eaching. 
San Francisco: Harcourt, Brace 5 World, 1966. 

Fenton, Edwin. Developing a New Curriculum: A Rationale for the Holt- 
Social Studies Curriculum. New York • Hm t| RjHenart f, Wn-Ttnn, 1^67, 

Fenton, Edwin. Teaching the New Social Studies in Secondary Schoo ls. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart $ Winston, 1966. — 

• ■ 

Gross, Ronald and Gross, Beatrice, eds. Radical Schoo l Reform. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 

Herman, Wayne L. , Jr. Current Research in Elementary Sch ool Social 
Studies . Toronto: MacMillan Co., 1969. ■ ~ : — 

Hunt, Maurice and Metcalf, Laurence. Teaching High School S ocial Studies, 
2nd ed. New York: Harper 5 Row, 1558": — — : -^t^^' 

Joyce, Bruce R. Strategies for Elementary Social Scie nce Education. 
Chicago: Science Research Assoc. , 1965. — 

Kellum, David F. The Social Studies. Myths and Realiti es. New York: 
Sheed § Ward, lSolH ! — "~ 

Kinney, Gloria, ed. The Ideal School . Wilmette. ininnk; 
Kagg Press, 1969. . r 

Kuethe, James L. The Teaching- Learning Process . Glenview, Illinois: 
Scott, Foresman 0, Co. , 1968. " 

Mager, Robert F. Preparing Instructional Objectives . San Francisco: 
Fearon Publishers, 1962. -v 

Morrissett , Irving, ed. Concepts and Structure in the New So cial 
' . Science Curricula . New York: Holt, Rinehart Q Winston, 1967. 

Oliver, Donald and Shaver,, James. Teaching Publ ic Issues in the 
High School . Boston: Houghton M^^Hn ^ ,.1(5^ — ' \ 

Parker, CI Jl and Rubin, Louis J. Process as Content. Chicago: 
• Rand McNally § Co. ; 1966. 

'■?TAcBi-^-K\^:^i.;-:mi6r Concepts for Social Studies. Syracuse: 
:Spcial Studies Curriculum Center, 1965. 
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Sanders, Norris. Classroom Questions. W hat Kinds? New York- 
Harper and Row, 1.966. — 

Shaftel, Fannie and Fair, Jean, eds. Effective Tlxink ing in the 
Social Studies. Washington, D.C.: National Council for the 
Social Studies, n.d. 

State of Washington, Superintendent of Public Instruction. The World 
we Live In. Olympia, Washington: Washington State Printer, 1970. 
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APPENDIX J I 

TRANSPARENCIES USED IN IN-SERVICE PROGRAM j 

• • . i 

.4 

J 

Categories for Interaction Analysis j 

Concept Formation and the Modes of Inquiry ' j 

Conceptual Guidelines for Instruction j 

Data - Dissonance - Organizers ] 

Definitions of the Social Studies j 

Fenton "Mind Set" Lessons f 

Fundamental Ideas of Anthropology | 

Fundamental. Ideas of Sociology 1 

Political System Model J 

Potential Social Studies Content 1 

• 1 

Process and Content in Social Studies j 
Social Studies Topics 

Taxonomy of Educational Objectives - Affective Domain 
Questions ala Bloom's Taxonomy 

Questions for Classroom Teachers j 




APPENDIX K 
CURRICULUM MATERIALS EXAMINATION SYSTEM 



0 Objectives and Rationale 



1.1 What are the stated objectives and rationale of the materials? 

1.2 To what extent are the objectives clearly /behaviorally stated? 

1.3 To what extent is the rationale convincing? 

1.4 To what extent is the rationale oriented to survival needs? 

0 Curriculum Content 

2.1 Inquiry Processes 

2.11 What inquiry methods do the materials purport to teach? 

2.12 To what extent are the materials designed to teach 
students specific methods of inquiry, namely 

2.121 how to state a question (from informal queries 
to formal hypotheses)? 

2.122 how to distinguish types of claims? 

2.123 how to detect logical incongruities and use 
logical conventions? 

2.124 how to collect information (from simple rese arch 
procedures to sophisticated experimental designs)? 

2.125 how to interpret information (from analysis by 
classification to statistical analysis)? 

2.126 how to y arrive at evidentially- derived predictions? 

2.2 Inquiry Topics 

2.21 What are the concepts, themes, generalizations, theories 
the student will study? 

2.22 To what extent are the concepts, themes, generalizations, 
and theories relevant to those problems which pose 
immediate threats to individual and collective survival? 

2.3 Attitudes 

2.31 What attitudes do the materials. promote? 

2.32 To what extent are the materials designed to develop 

^ those attitudes which are necessary to a free society? 

0 -Teaching Strategies > v ; ;-; v:: ^;:- • 

3. 1 Whiat specific teac^ arid/or strategies are recbnmended 
by the materials? 

3.2 To wh^ 

st^nte; hew to in^re^v ; ; 



4.0 Motivation 



4.1 By what means do the materials attempt to motivate the student 
to leam? r 

4.2 To what extent do the materials involve the student in a 
variety of intellectual processes? 

4.3 To what extent do the materials lend themselves to activi- 
ties which will involve the student in a variety of studerit- 

. . £ eac ! ier » student-student, student-materials interactions? 

4.4 To what extent will the materials help the student learn 
about himself? 



5. 0 Media 



5.1 What are the media forms of the materials? 

5.2 To what extent is there a variety of media forms? 

5.3 To what extent are the media sensorialjy exciting? 

6.0 Evaluation 

j*J What kinds of evaluation instruments accompany the materials? 
6.Z To what extent are there evaluation instruments which correlate 
with stated objectives? 

6.3 To what extent are the evaluation instruments able to accurately 
measure student performance with regard to the stated obiec- 
•*. tives? J 
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SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHER SELF-DIAOJOSIS INVENTORY 
SOCIAL STUDIES CLAIMS 

1. Claim: Most existing social studies programs are adequate- -they 

do what needs to be accomplished. 

2. Claim: To provide for survival in a world worth surviving in is 

the only defensible rationale for social studies education. 

3. Claim: There are legitimate alternatives to placing emphasis on 

subject matter content in social studies. 

4. Claim: Social studies is that portion of the curriculum the 

purpose of which is to make the learner more rational 
about human behavior and social interaction. 

5. Claim: Children are by their very nature inquirers ; schools en- 

courage this development. j ■ 

6. Claim: Productive classrooms find students involved in a problem, 

making use of data, and employing the intellectual tools 
which help them effectively deal with the problem. 

7. Claim: The most appropriate teacher questions in social studies 

classrooms are those which help learners ask better ques- 
tions. .. n 



i 

8. Claim: When students appiy 'the findings of an investigation to 
specific problems, supporting their positions with 
analyses, predictions, and prescriptions, they operate 
at higher cognitive levels. 

9. Claim: The formal curriculum should be responsive to the immediate 
concerns and interests of students. 

v 10 * Claim: Social studies should insure that students are provided 

with opportunities to observe arid become actively encaged 
in the affairs of the community; 

Hi Claim: A prime purpose of social studies is to develop students 
who can make critical analyses of enduring and pervasive 
social issues. / • - 

12. Claim: Social s^dies should allow each student to arrive at 

RIC 13# C1 ^ : ^ e :^velbpment of self-actual individuals is a\ proper 

goal for social studies education. V F 



14. Claim: Teachers must encourage individuality and diversity in 

their students if they are to be creative, autonomous 
learners. 

15. Claim: Students should not fail a social studies class. 

16. Claim: Teaching modifies behavior. 

o 

17. Claim: Teachers should let their own individual styles and 

personalities be the prime determinants of how they teach. 

18. Claim: Teachers should use those learning activities and teaching 

strategies which research indicates result in instructional 
improvements. 

19. Claim: All social studies courses must fit an articulated K-12 

scope and sequence established for the curriculum. 

20. Claim: Each lesson must be justified in terms of its contribution 

to the larger rationale of the curriculum. 

21. Claim: Of all curriculum areas it is least productive for social 

studies to establish learning objectives that describe 
desired student competencies in specific terms. 

22. Claim: A step-by-step task analysis of appropriate learning 

activities is requisite to effective lessons. 

23. Claim:' If students are learning, motivation takes care of itself. 

24. Claim: Current emphasis on the study of the past should be replaced 

by a new emphasis on a study of the future. 

25. Claim: The proposed California State Social Sciences Framework 

places its major emphasis on specified subisct matter 
areas. • 

26. Claim: Social studies should teach students how to make use of 

raw social science data, e.g., original documents. 

27. Claim: Simulation and role-playing learning experiences lend a 

dimension of understanding to social problems virtually 
impossible to achieve through purely disinterested 
, . intellectual analysis. 

28. Claim: Students are typically unable to perform certain types of 

cognitive tasks until rather late in their development 
_ (e.g. , no historical understanding until high school years, 
no hypothesis formation of abstract relationships until 
' sixth grade). 

^^ V 1 *™ The .acquisition of basic concepts is fundamental if social 
studies learning is to be cumulative. ? 
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30. Claim: Social studies curricula should teach students to distinguish 

between data, concepts, generalisations, hypotheses, and 
prescriptions as they are developmentally able to make 
those distinctions. 

31. Claim: In contrast to traditional methods, inductive and inquiry 

teaching strategies reduce the number of teacher- student 
and student- student interactions and transactions. 



32. 



Claim: Evaluation data collected from peers, students, parents, 
and administrators about the performance of every teacher 
should be made available to the entire faculty. 
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1. STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE - 1968-69 
GRADES K-3 



Draw a circle around your answer . 



1. Were the materials Interesting? 



Yes 



No 



Not Sure 



2. Did you enjoy using these materials? 



Yes No 



Not Sure 



3. Did you learn from these materials? 



Yes 



No 



Not Sure 



4. Were the materials difficult to read? 



Yes 



No 



Not Sure 



5. Would next year's class like these materials? 



Yes 



No 



Not Sure 



r 



6. Would you like materials like^these next year? 



Yes 



No 



Not Sure 



7. Did you like to talk about the materials? 



Yes 



No 



Not Sure 



'\ .. .. v 



FILMED FROM BEST AVAILABLE COPY 



2. STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE - 1969-70 
GRADES K-3 • 
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Were the materials interesting? 



Draw a circle around your answe r . 



YES NO NOT SURE 



Did you enjoy using these materials? 



YES NO NOT SURE 



Did you learn from these materials? 



YES NO NOT SURE 



Were the materials difficult to read? 



YES NO NOT SURE 



Would next year's class like these materials? 



YES NO NOT SURE 



Would you like materials like these n*.xt year? 



YES NO NOT SURE 



Did you like to talk about the materials? 



YES NO NOT SURE 



All in all, how do you feel about the materials? ( & (jM 

« t 
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3. STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE - 1968-69 
GRADES 4-6 



Not 

YES! yes Sure no NO! 



1. Were the materials interesting? 



/ / I I I I 



I I / 



2. Did you enjoy using these materials? 



/ / I I I 'I 



3. Did you learn from these materials? 



/ / / / / / 



/ / / 



4. Were the materials difficult to read? 



/__/ / / / / 



/ / / 



5. Would- next year's class like these materials? 



/ / / / / / 



/ / / 



6. Have these materials changed your ideas' 



/ / / / / / 



"/ / / 



Did you ever talk after class with a friend 
about the ideas in the materials? 



/ / / / / / / / ~l 



Did -you ever talk with your parents about 
the ideas in the materials? 



/ / / •/ / / / / / / 



Would you like to use materials like these 
next year? 



/ / / / / / / / / / 
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STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE, (4 - 6) , Continued 



10. What. did you like best about these materials? 



11. What did you not like about these materials? 



12. What would you change about these materials? 



4. STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE - 1969-70 
GRADES 4-6 
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1. Were the materials interesting? 



5. Would next year's class like these 
materials?- 



•7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



YES! 



yes 



Not 
Sure 



2. Did you enjoy using these materials? / — ~l 



I— J L 



I 7 



3. Did you learn, from these materials? / > 



/ / / / / — 7 



4. Were the materials difficult to read? / — 7 / / 



/__/ / / / 7 



no 



!—i l / i~i r 



/_ / 

i 7 
/ 7 



no: 
/ 7 

I 7 

CD 

l 7 



/ / / 

6. Have these materials changed your idaas? / 7 / 



Did you ever talk after class with a 
friend about the ideas in the materials? 

Did you ever talk with your parents about 
the ideas in the materials? 

Would you like to use materials like these 
next year? 

All in all, how did you feel about the ( fik 
materials? \ v ^ mf 




0 
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5. STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE - 1968-69 
GRADES 7-12 
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This is not a test; there are no right or wrong answers/ The purpose of this 
questionnaire is to find out your reaction to the experimental materials which 
you used in this class. 

(1) The materials which we used in this class were the 



Throughout this questionnaire, the materials you listed above are called the 
experimental 11 materials. • x«u trie 

Please do not ' 

write in this 

space 

Section I : General Information 

(2) Your age (2) B^y„ Girl (circle one) (3) Grade 



(A) Name of this class 

(5) Father's occupation 



Section II : This section asks you to compare the experimental materials you listed 
in #1 to social studies materials you have used in the past, xfo the 
right of each question is space (see Comment :) for vou to tell why you 
answered the way you did. ~~ " 

(6) In comparison to social studies materials I have used in the past, the reading 
in the experimental materials was" 

a * much more interesting Comment : 

b . more interesting 

u c about the same .» 

d. less interesting 

e. much less interesting 



(7) In comparison to social studies assignments I have had in the past, the 
assignments I did using the experimental materials were 

_a. much more interesting Comment: 



b . more interesting 

c. about the samfc 

d. less interesting 

e. much less interesting 
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(8) In comparison to ideas I have studied using past social studies materials the 
ideas I studied using the experimental materials were ' 

a. much more interesting Comment: 



Jb . more interes ting 
_c. about the same 
d . less in teres t i ng 
_e. much less interesting 



(9) In comparison to social studies materials I have used in the past, the experimental 
materials presented more new ideas. 



_a. strongly agree Comment ; 

_b . agree 
_c. undecided , 
_d. disagree 
e. strongly disagree 



(10) I learned more using the experimental materials , than I did using past social 
studies materials. 



a. ;strongly agree / Comment: 



_b . Agree 
_c. undecided 
_d . disagree 

strongly disagree 



(11) In comparison to social studies materials I have used in 'the past, the ideas in 
the experimental materials are ' 



_a. much more meaningful and relevant Comment : 

_b. more meaningful and relevant 

c. about the same 

_d. less meaningful and relevant 

_e. much less meaningful and relevant 



(12) In comparison to social studies materials I have used in* the past, the 
experimental materials encouraged me to use more of my own ideas. 

_a. strongly agree Comment: 



_b . agree 

_c. undecided 

_d . disagree 

_e. strongly disagree 



(13) In comparison to social studies material I have used in the past, the experimental 
materials made me think more. 



_a. strongly agree Comment 

_b. agree 

_c • undecided ^ 

_d . disagree 

_e. strongly disagree 



In the above questions, you were asked to compare the experimental materials to 
social studies materials you have used in the past. So that, we will know to what 
k nds of materials you compared the experimental materials; please describe the old 
materials you had in mind when you made the comparisons. 

Were, the materials textbooks? Workbooks? 

Paperbacks? Other? 



S ection III : This section does not ask you to make comparisons. The following 

questions ask you to judge the experimental materials by themselves. 

(14) In order to do well using the experimental material.'., students have to memorize 
a. strongly agree Comment: 



_b. agree 
_c. undecided 
_d. disagree 
_e> strongly disagree 



(15) For many of the students in my class, the experimental materials were , 



_a. much too hard Comme nt 

Jb * too hard 

_c. about right 

_d. too easy 

_e. much too easy 



(16) Would you like to learn more about what you studied using the experimental 
materials? 



_a. definitely yes! Comment : 

_b. yes 
_c . mayb e 
jd. no t 

_ e - 8 a g> yech, pitooey 



(17) The ideas in the experimental materials were interesting, 
.a. strongly agree Comment: 



Jb. agree 
_c. undecided 
_d. disagree 
_e. strongly disagree 



(18) The experimental materials made me think. 

a. strongly agree Comment; 



_b. agree 
_c. undecided 
_d. disagree. 
_e. strongly disagree 
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(19) The experimental materials changed my way of-thinking. 

a« strongly agree . Comment : 

b v agree 

c. undecided- 



Jd. disagree 

_e. strongly disagree 



(20) The experimental materials changed some of my ideafe, 
_a. strongly agree t Comment: 



agree 
__c. undecided 
^_d. disagree 
_e . s trongly disagree 



(21) The experimental materials gave me a lot of new ideas, 

: a. strongly agree Comment : 

b. agree 



_c. undecided 

_d . disagree 

_e. strongly disagree 



(22) In social studies, the most important things to learn are facts. 
a. strongly agree Comment: 



Jb . agree 

_c. undecided 

d. disagree 

_e. strongly disagree 



(23) All in all, the experimental materials are 

_a. excellent 4 Comment: 



_b. good 

_c. fair 

_d. poor 

e . a failure 



Section IV: This section gives you a chance to write some of your reactions to the 
materials. Feel free to say anything you think should be known about 
the materials. 

■ ' .. % 

(24) What did you like best about the experimental materials? 
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(25) What did you not like about the experimental- materials ? 




(26) What changes would you make in the .experimental materials! 



S,£"d^r k U „£t nk t6aCherS Sh ° Uld k "°" ab °" the -P«i«-t.l atrial, that th 



(28) My reaction to this questionnaire is 



v iooV 

C. STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE - 1969-70 
GRADES 7-12 



This is not a test; there are no right or wrong answers. The purpose of this 
questionnaire is to find out your reaction to the social studies materials you 
used in this class. Your responses' to this questionnaire will in i.o way affect 
your grade. . , 3 J - J - Cl - L 

1) Please identify and describe the materials you used in thi * class (authors 
and titles-) 



Please do not 
write in this' 
sgace_ 

General Information 

2) Your age 3) Boy, Girl (circle one) 4) Grade 

5) Name of this class " 

" : T" " 

Section I : This section asks you to tell i& how you viewed the materials you 
used in this class. To the right of each question is space for 
you to tell why you answered the way you did. (See Comment ;) 

6) The reading in the materials was 

a - much too hard / Comment : 

b . too hard 

c . about righ't 

d. too easy 

e. much too easy 

7) I learned a lot from these materials. 

. * 

L_ a * strongly agree Comment ; 

b. agree 

c. 'undecided 

d. dull 

e. very dull 



1G5 
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8) The ideas J studied in" the" materials were 

a. very interesting Comment': 



Jb. interesting 
_c . undecided 
"d. dull 
_e, .very dull 



9) The materials we used changed some of my ideas, 

a. strbngly agree . Comment 




b. agree 

c. undecided ' 

d. disagree 

e. strongly disagree 



10) The materials we used in this class made me think, 
a. strongly agree . Comment:: 



b • agree 

.c. undecided 

d . disagree 



e • strongly disagree 



11) In order to do well using these materials,' students have to memorize a lot 



a. strongly agree Comment : 

b, agree . 

c« undecided 



_d. disagree 

_er. strongly disagree 



12) For many of the students in my class, these materials were 

a. w*h too hard - comment ; 

• b. too hard " 



_c. about right 

_d. too easy 

_e. much too easy 



13) Would you like to have future classes in which you use the same type of 
materials you used in this class? . 

a. definitely yes! Comment: 



_b • yes 

_c • maybe 

_d • nope 

_e. absolutely not 
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14) All in all, the materials we used were 

_ a « excellent ^ Comment ; 

b, good 

c. fair 

. d. poor 

... e. a failure 

15) Having used the materials, I would say that social studies is 

_ lx a; very important to my life . / 

b. important to my life , 

Wm c« undecided / 

d. unimportant to my life 

__e. irrelevant to my life 



ERLC 
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' * : ,r:: ^ n /isks you to compare the material-; you listed in //l 

vit:-. »:u;:ies materials you have used i«i the past. So that 



a: kinds of materials you compared the experimental 
pur ist: describe the old materials vith which you are 

- cr.;'i/» r i sor.s . 



an remember 



-v:.- t.;>.tbock.s. Workbooks? 



Or? 



tner 



::i i-.^-n t •:: :.r ? cia: studies materials I have used in the past, the 

••.•i^-.ri^ vim; ..; materials va ; , 

?i "ore interest ing Comment : 

> ' i r< t ft : o t i n v. 

sa-<.> 

■ interest it;v: 

io^:.-. interest lr.£ 

< :.^t:al studies assignments I have had in the past, the 

' - * — ^ * • • year {> materials were 

■ ,i ' il .'' :,rc interesting Comment : 

irife: e*itin>; 

_ t * \i :ime 

Iv-v 1 nte r : s t i r. 

Ti I'Wi "interesting 



.":<• ih'is year s materials than from last year's materials, 
' r ^ : V <»*ree Comm ent : 

* : **tr :::*»* ;y Ji-.wti'ree 

• : ; • -.^ to sccl.il studies materials I have used in the past, this 

M " i: *' •'-«tt:r i.tl;; cMu^oi me tc change more of my ideas. 

'-jv^^ly a;: roe Comment: 
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In comparison to social studies material I have used in the 
year's materials made me think more* 



a. strongly agree Comment : 

b. agree 

c. undecided 

d. disagree 

e . s trongly d isagree 



Anything else you would like to say? 




\ 



9 
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7. TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE - 1968-69 
GRADES K-12 

Please complete this questionnaire and return it with the completed student 
^questionnaires to the Marin Social Studies Project by June 16, 1969. A 
stamped, selt-addressed envelope is provided. 



Name 



Titles of experimental materials used 



Authors of experimental materials used , 

\ 



Please do not ■ 
write in this \ 
soace \ 

j 

\ 

Section I: General Information. If additional space, is needed, please use 
the reverse side of this page and number the. responses clearly. 

(1) Teacher's age (2) Sex n(3) College r-ajo r 

(4) College miner (5) Credent ialu. " 

(6) Number of college units taken beyond graduation \ 



(7) Degrees (8 ) years teaching experience^ 

(9) Grade level (s) of students who used experimental materials 



(10) Number of classes in which experimental materials were used 

(11) Class size(s) 



(12) Number of weeks experimental materials were used 



(13) Were there portions of the experimental materials you did not use? 
Please specify /' 



(14) The Marin Social Studies Project sponsored three workshop-conferences in 

1963-69. Please place a chfeck beside the dates of the conferences you attended. 

. October 19, 1968 

December 7, 1968 X^lO 



February 8, 1969 
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(15) List any other conferences , workshops , in-service courses, etc, you 
attended during the 1968-69 school year_ 



'(16) List the names of journals related to your teaching which you read 


during 


the school year 






(17) Were you involved in any in-service program designed specifically 


for 


teachers using the experimental program you taught? Specify 




(18) What influence did the workshops, conferences , in-service courses, 


etc . , 


have on the way you taught the experimental materials 









The following questions ask you to compare the effects of the 
experimental materials you used this year to traditional, non- 
experimental materials you have used in previous years or in 
other classes. Whether you compare .the experimental materials 
to materials you used in other classes y das t year, or even year 
before last, is relatively unimportant. What is_ important is 
that we find out how you rate the experimental materials when 
they are compared to the traditional materials you used most 
recently . 

If you used the experimental materials in a course you' had not 
taught until this year, please compare the experimental materials 
to traditional, non-experimental materials you used in sone 
other, and if possible, similar social studies course. 

To ensure that we do not misinterpret your responses, please 
identify and describe the traditional, non-experimental materials 
to which you are comparing the experimental materials you used 
this year. 



Section II: 



(19) Traditional materials (titles and authors) 
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(20) Names of course (s) in which used 



(21» Crade(s)_ (22) Year(s) used 



(23) was the effect of the experimental materials on the number of students 
involved in class discussions as compared to the traditional materials? 

a. significant increase Comment: 

* b . some increase 

c . no change 

d .some decrease 

e . significant decrease - 

(24) What was the effect of the experimental materials on the quality of class 
discussions as compared to the traditional materials? 



a. significant increase Comment 

_b . some increase 

_c . no change 

_d . some decrease 

_e. significant decrease 



(25) To what degree were the traditional materials you used effective in teaching 
students major ideas? 

• 

very effective Comment: 

b . effective 

c. undecided 

d . ineffective 
e. very ineffective 



(26) To what degree were the experimental materials you used effective in 
teaching students major ideas? 

a. very effective Comment : 

b . ef f ective 

c. undecided 

_d . ineffective 



_e. very ineffective 



(27) How useful were the traditional materials in teaching students thinking 
skills? 



a. very useful Comment : 

b. useful 

_c . undecided 

_d . not usef ul 

e . detrimental 



(28) How useful were the experimental Materials in teaching students thinking 
skills? 



j?.. very useful Comment : 
_b . useful 
_c. undecided 
_d. not useful 
e . detrimental 
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(29) How interested were .your students in working with the traditional materials 
you used? 

a. very interested Comme nt : 

b. interested * 

c. undecided 

d. somewhat disinterested 

" e. very disinterested 

; (30) How interested were your students in working with the experimental material- 
you used? 

a. very interested 

'_ b. interested 

undecided 

. d. somewhat disinterested 

e. very disinterested 

(31) What was the effect cf the traditional materials on student attitudes 
toward social studies? 



(32) What was the effect of the experimental materials on student attitude 
toward social studies? 

_a. najor improvement Comment : 

b . moderate improvement 

, c . minor imp rovfcmen t 

d. no change 

e. student attitude worsened 

(33) In general, the experimental materials, in comparison to the traditional 
materials, are 

* a. a major improvement Comment ; 

b. a moderate, improvement — — — 

c. a minor improvement 

d. no improvement 

e- not as good as traditional materials 

(34) In general, most of the many changes in social science education which 
have been, and are being proposed, would result in 

a. major improvements in progr .«ms of instruction Comment : 

b - moderate improvements in programs of instruction 

c * minor improvements in programs of instruction 

d - no improvements in programs of instruction 

e - damage to programs of instructions 



Comment : 



a. major improvement Comment : 

b. moderate improvement 

c. minor improvement 
_d. no change 

e. student attitude worsened 
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(35) In general, my attitude toward the "new social studies 11 is 
a. highly favorable Comment: 



_b. somewhat favorable 

_c . undecided 

_d. somewhat unfavorable 

_e. highly unfavorable 



(36) The objectives of the experimental materials I used were stated in 
behavioral terms. 



-^ es Comment : 



no 



objL?ives^ P ° rtant 15 iC 3 Pr ° grara ° f materia ls to include behavioral 



_a. very important Comment : 

_b . important 

_c . undecided 

_d. not important 

_e. behavioral objectives should not be used 



TOdiat) Ch re8ard C0 deVel ° pmenCS in Che Mnew social studies, " I am (don't be 



_a. an expert Comment : 

_b. very knowledgeable 

_c. knowledgeable * 

_d. somewhat familiar 

_e. not at all familiar 



Section III : If additional space is needed, please use the back side of this 
page. Number your responses clearly. 

(39) What is your assessment of the teaching strategics recommended by the 
materials? 



(AO) Describe what you think are the major strengths of the experimental 
materials 



(41) Describe what you think are the major weaknesses of the experimental 
materials 
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(42) What changes in the experimental materials would you recommend be made? 



(43) Based on your assessment of the experimental materials* strengths and 
weaknesses, what overall comments can you make about them? 



(44) In order to use the experimental materials successfully, a teacher would . 
have to be 



(45) For what grades and/or types of students would you recommend these materials 



(46) Have you changed your methods of evaluating student performance because of 
the materials? If so, in what ways? If not, describe briefly how you evaluate 
student performance | 



(47) In your judgment, do the materials reflect a concern for teaching students 
social science modes and processes of investigation? If so, to what degree? 
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(48) What has been Che effect of che Marin Social Scudies Project? 



Ill 



. v 

(49) What other information should have been asked for by this questionnaire? 



~7 
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8. TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE - 1969-70 
GJlAlXiS K-12 



Ihe purpose of this questionnaire is to find out what you think of the material 
supplied to you by the Marin Social Studies Project. -Please let 
questionnaire and return it, with the completed s«-udent questional res as 
soon as possible, to the Marin Social Studies Project. 0 ™aires, as 

Teacher ' s Name 

School 



Materials supplied by Karin Social Studies Project (author(s), iitle(s) 



How much time did you spend using the materials (estimate in weeks) 

Number of students in the class which used the materials 

Grade level(s) of students 



Describe the students in your class in terms of their membership in minoTitv 
groups (percentage Blacks, Mexican- Americans , Orientals, etc.) lnmin ° rit > 



Describe the students in your class in terms of their membership in 
economic groups (upper, upper middle, middle, etc.) 



socio- 
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For the characteristics below, please indicate, by placing a check in the appropria-e 
column, those which apply to (A) some of your students, (B) most (more than half) of 



your students, (C) almost all of your students. 



(A) 



(B) 



(C) 



/ 



_lazy 

_burdening 
_ambitious 
_highly motivated 



_bored 
restless 



^academically above average 
_academically average 
^academically below average 
under achievers 



_over achievers 
_college preparatory 



_def ensive 
_hostile 
cooperative 

^friendly toward. each other 
_cliquish 
irresponsible 



_bigoted 



jnoralistic 
courteous 



_open^minded 



defiant 
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(1) In comparison to materials I have used in the past, the materials ' supplied 
by the Marin Social Studies' Project are, overall, 



_a. much superior Comment : 

_b . superior 

_c, about the same 

_d. inferior 

e. much inferior 



(2) .Judged by" themselves, the Marin Project materials are, overall, 



_a. excellent 

_b . good 

_c. • fair 

_d.. poor 

e. a failure 



Commen t : 



(3) What jus the effect of the Project materials on student attitudes toward 
social studies? 



social studied? 

*a. major improvement Comment : 
_b. moderate improvement 



_c. minor improvement 
_d. no change 

_e. student attitude worsened 



4. Were the materials difficult to use? Explain. 



5. At what .grades could these materials be successfully used (please specify a ranee 
e.g. , 4-6)? t * ' 



6. What advice would you give another teacher who intended to use these materials? 



7. What was particularly good about the materials? 
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-> 8. What was particularly bad about the materials? 



9. Would you be available to consult with teachers who were trying to decide 
whether to use the materials? 



9 
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APPENDIX X 
INTERACTION ANALYSIS 



1. ACCbPTS FEELING: accepts and clarifies the feeling 
tone oi the students in a non- threatening maimer. 
I-eelmgs may be positive or negative. • Predicting 
or recalling feelings arc included: 

2. PRAISES OR ENCOURAGES: Praises or encourages student 
action or behavior. Jokes that release tension, not 
at the expense of another individual, noddinc head 
or saying "urn hm?" or "go on" are included. 

3. ACCEPTS OR USES IDEAS OF STUDENT: Clarifying 
building, or developing ideas suggested by a 
student. As teacher brings more of his own ideas 
into play, shift to category five. 

. ASK QUESTIONS: asking a question about content or 
procedure with the intent that a student answer. 



. LECTURING: giving iacts or opinions about content 
or procedure; expressing his own ideas, asking 
rhetorical questions. 

. GIVING DIRECTIONS: directions, commands, or order: 
to which a student is expected to comply. 

. CRITICIZING OR JUSTIFYING AUTHORITY: statements 
intendcu to change student behavior from non- 
acceptable to acceptable pattern; bawling someone 
out; stating why the teacher is doing what he is 
doing; extreme self- reference. 



STUDENT TALK - RESPONSE : talk by students in response 
to teacher. Teacher initiates the contact or 
solicits student statement. 

STUDENT TALK-INITIATION': talk by students which thev 
liutiatc. If "calling on" student is onlv to indicate 
who may talk next, observer must decide whether 
student wanted to 'talk. If he did, use this category. 



SILENCE OR CONFUSION: pauses, short periods of 
silcncc and periods of confusion in which communi- 
cation cannot be understood by the observer. 
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APPENDIX 0 
INQUIRY PROCESSES OBSERVATION SYSTEM 



U:V1;LS OF STUDENT ORAL CLASSROOM INQUIRY 



11: 



KS, opining, etc. (None of the below) 
Data collection, recall- 



"™^' g a ^^ abCli " 8, «• contrasting, 



Generalizing, inferring, hypothesizing 
Predicting, prescribing, evaluating, justifying 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX P 



STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE ON ATTITUDES TOWARD SOCIAL STUDIES 
GRADES K - 6 ' 



STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE ON ATTITUDES TOWARD SOCIAL STUDIES 
GRADES 7 - 12 - ' 



TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE ON STUDENT WILLINGNESS TO INQUIRE INTO 
SOCIAL STUDIES, GRADES K - 12 ^ 
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APPENDIX P 
1. STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON THEIR ATTITUDES TOWARD SOCIAL STUDIES 
GRADES K - 6 

Circle the school subject which is your favorite. 
Math Art Science 

Social Studies Recess Other 

Music Reading 

Why is it your favorite? 



•»*•»■ 



Circle the school subject which is your least favorite. 
Math Art Science 

Social Studies Recess Other 

Music Reading 

Why is it your least favorite? 



Circle the school subjects which you really like. 

Recess Social Studies- Reading 

Math Science . Spelling 

Art Music 

How interested are you in learning more about social studies? (check one) 

A. Very interested 

B. Somewhat interested 

C. I really don • t care , one way. or the other 

D. Not too interested 

E. Not at all interested " 

Circle each of the words that tell how you feel about social studies. 

interesting dumb bad 

dull silly play 

* m useful , very important 

real hard % useless okay 

exciting real easy work 



APPENDIX P 
2. STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE ' 
ON THEIR ATTITUDES TOWARD SOCIAL STUDIES 
GRADES 7 - 12 

Lndicate the school subject which is/or has been your favorite. 
Explain-briefly why it is your favorite. ✓ 



Indicate the school subject which is/or has been your least favorite. 



Explain briefly why it is your least favorite. 



I low interested are you in taking another course in social studies? 
Circle letter. 

A. Very interested 

B. Somewhat interested 

C. I don't care one way or the other 

D. Not tpo interested 
Not at all interested 



Circle each of the words that tell how you feel about social studies. 

interesting boring worthless 

dulL^ useful relevant 

fun - useless thought provoking 

too hard too easy conventional 

exciting up tight very important 



Grades 7-12 



5. List all the subjects you are now taking and then rank order them 
from most interesting to least interesting. 



\ 
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APPENDIX P 

3. TEAGIER PERCEPTION OF STUDENT WI LLINGIESS 
TO 'INQUIRE INTO SOCIAL STUDIES 



Substantially Somewhat Very 
Less Less Little 

Less 



■ No Very Somewhat Substantial lv 

Change Little More More 
More 



Indicate the reasons for the shift, if any, to the extent you 
arc able to do so. 7 
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